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INTRODUCTORY. 

OUTLINE AND SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Outline. — "We are bound by habits as with Hnks of steel," and 
those habits that are acquired in childhood bind us the most closely 
in later life. 

The habits of observation, of careful attention, of right thinking, and 

of correct expression, must be formed very early in life, and with the 

aid of the teacher, or, in most cases, they will never be formed at all. 

The High School and the College can never do this work success- 

- fully. Its foundations should be well and firmly laid during the first 

>^ years of a child's school life. 

•^ That this work has not been well done generally can be too easily 
, shown from the letters, the conversation, and the more formal attempts 
i at expression of the ordinary graduates of our best schools. 

Not every man can be a Shakespeare, a Milton, or an Addison, but 
every school child can be so taught, as to have both the power and 
the habit of correct expression. 

But the power of correct expression without the ideas to be ex- 
pressed is as useless as an engine without water at a fire. Too often 
we try to have the child " make bricks without straw." 

While the result of proper language-training may be "correct ex- 
pression," this is far from being its entire purpose. Ideas must precede 
expression, and, to gain ideas, the great sources of knowledge must 
be sought and used in their natural order. 
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4 INTRODUCTORY. 

At the beginning of the school course, the oral instruction in lan- 
guage should follow the plan laid down in this Series of Language 
Lessons. As soon as the pupils can "read for ideas," this First 
Book should be used, and they should learn how to study it. 

The lessons are simple and well graded. They interest the pupil, 
show him how to learn, and give him a mental strength not otherwise 
gained. They cultivate the powers of observation, stimulate thought, 
and lead to the correct, formal expression of ideas. They are so 
arranged as to use in order the several steps of simple composition, 
while the interest is sustained by a variety ^f exercises, and by having 
no set form to be always followed. 

They are based upon ideas gathered by the pupil from observation 
and reading, or from oral instruction. These ideas are made definite 
by reflection and reason under the skillful care of the teacher. They 
are retained by memory and are given form by correct expression. 
This is intellectual discipline, which, when combined with moral train- 
ing that considers the value and the correctness of the ideas gained, 
will give the best possible results. 

Suggestions to Teachers. — While each teacher must be a law 
unto herself in the use of books, the author ventures to make a few 
suggestions in regard to the best method of instruction in language. 

Oral Instruction. — Oral instruction is of the greatest value when 
it covers systematically any field of study, or when it supplements 
properly the work of the textbook. It is worse than useless when it 
takes the place of brain exercise in study, and attempts to feed the 
mind with predigested intellectual food. Lead the child to study, 
to observe, and to think; guide him in methods and in subjects; 
criticise, amend, and approve his work, but never do the work for 
him when he can gain additional brain power by doing it for himself. 
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The oral supplementary work consists in (i) a thorough discussion 
of the lesson; (2) additional practice work on the forms taught; (3) 
constant reviews of work previously done ; and (4) the development of 
observation, thought, and expression, covering: (a) objects named in 
the lesson ; (d) objects naturally connected with the thought of the 
lesson ; and (c) material taken from books. 

The things seen in and near every schoolroom (see Lesson I) lead 
to their sources. The wood, the chalk, the glass, the clothes, the ani- 
mal and the vegetable kingdoms, are never-failing sources of interest, 
amusement, and instruction. Objects should be brought before the 
class for study, and the pupils should be encouraged to find out inter- 
esting things about them, while the teacher should direct in methods 
of thought and should obtain correct expression of the knowledge gained. 

The woods, the parks, the shops, are all open for original observa- 
tion, and pupils should be taught how to observe, and the best way 
to obtain definite knowledge. 

But in all this work, delightful though it may be, the end and aim 
of these lessons must not be lost. The child's mental powers must 
be cultivated by observation and thought, and the habit of correct 
expression must be formed. 

Observation. — We all see with our eyes the things around us, but 
few see with their brains. Accurate, definite observation will lead 
generally to accurate description, even if the form of expression be 
incorrect. Lead the pupils to observe definitely the ordinary things 
that they have simply seen. Seeing, thinking, knowing, telling, is 
the proper order of work. 

Models. — But observation goes beyond nature. It extends into 
the realm of books, and the habit of correct expression will be well 
cultivated by the study of simple, exact forms of thought. 
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Try to fix in the pupil's mind the correct forms taught in the lessons, 
until the use of these forms becomes a habit so strong that pupils will 
not use them by an effort in the presence of the teacher, and relapse 
into incorrect forms the moment the tension is released, on the play- 
ground, in the street, and at home. Lead the child to appreciate 
good models by the study of selections from well-known authors. It 
is useless to fill a text-book of this class with such extracts. They 
should be selected by the teacher from books used in the school, or 
from those to which pupils have access. Some extracts should be 
learned and recited, while others should be studied for ideas. 

Formal Statement.^ The reaction from the analytic method of 
teaching language has often led to a loose, unscientific system of oral 
instruction which leaves no permanent habit of thought and expression. 

To do good work, one must have a system, which must be followed 
step by step, carefully, persistently, enthusiastically. Each idea should 
be brought out inductively, impressed on the child's mind by repeated 
examples, and later, when he has been led to discover, to know, and 
to state the principle on which it rests, it should be made to assume 
its most accurate and simple form, to be learned and retained for 
future use. These formal statements not only aid the child in remem- 
bering and applying the knowledge gained, but also form a good 
foundation for the study of the science of language, later in the course. 

Through constant practice in concrete forms we gain the art, and 
from the art we draw the statement of the best usage, which is the 
science of language. 

Incorrect Forms. — Never bring incorrect forms of expression to 
the attention of the pupils. When any such form is used by them, 
correct the expression, have the right form repeated until it is thor- 
oughly mastered, and then leave it written on the board. 
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Composition. — Desultory work has been the general rule in com- 
position. Few teachers have any connected outline to be followed, and 
the results have therefore been unsatisfactory. There are as regular, 
systematic, graded steps in composition as in arithmetic, and the author 
has so arranged them as to make composition- writing a well-defined 
study and a pleasant exercise. A few of these steps are taught in the 
First Book, but the teacher should master the complete course, and, 
with some classes, may go beyond the present lessons. 

Special Notes. — Lesson L This lesson begins with the obser- 
vation of simple things, previously seen. The term name-word^ or 
noun^ is developed, practice is given in distinguishing nouns from 
other words, the pupil is led to think about objects, and to give 
form to his thoughts. 

The teacher's work in this lesson is to show the child how to observe 
and study, to see that his exercises are given correctly in form, pro- 
nunciation, etc., to develop the powers of observation, thought, and 
expression by questions that lead the child to observe carefully, as 
well as to think and to speak correctly. Thus when a table is men- 
tioned, it may be compared with some other object. " What is a 
table ? Of what is it made ? Who makes tables ? In what respects 
is a table like a chair? In what is it different from a chair? For 
what is a table used ? For what is a chair used ? " etc. Similar ex- 
ercises should be given on the objects called for in the numbered 
sentences, before the pupil attempts to " tell something about each 
object." This method should be pursued in all the lessons. 

Lessons III, IV^ V, These lessons furnish a foundation for pleasant 
games, in which the plan of the lesson must not be lost sight of. The 
idea is to lead the child to observe the animal kingdom, its simi- 
larities and differences, etc. The oral work is practically unlimited, 
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and relates to the coverings of animals, climate, why man needs 
clothes, etc. 

Lesson VIII, This lesson is the first of a graded series of steps in 
composition. The first step is the question-and-^nswer^ the simplest 
form of which is the direct question with answers given in complete 
sentences. A few exercises are given with direct questions, to ac- 
custom the pupils to the plan, as well as to give practice on the 
changes, in two tenses, in the verb forms made in the answers to such 
questions: ^^ Did the cat catch the rat? The cat caught X}ci^ rat." 

The oral work may cover the same ground with indirect questions, 
and should lead the child to answer direct questions thoughtfully. 

The answers to these questions form a connected composition. 

Lesson X. Be careful to develop the idea of a complete thought, 
in order to make the pupil understand and know what a sentence is. 
Call on one pupil to make a sentence with two words. Dwell on 
the complete thought in the sentence he makes. If the two words 
do not form a sentence, bring out the reason for this and show the 
absence of a complete thought. Have a second pupil give a sen- 
tence with three, four, or five words, let a third pupil give two or 
more words that do not form a sentence, and call oa other pupils to 
add the word or words to complete the thought. 

Lesson XIV, Steps, (i) The development of titles or names. 
Under this head bring out the necessity for names, the reason for 
certain titles, and illustrate by names of lessons in the Readers, etc. 
(2) Uniting short sentences by connectives to give better form. (3) 
The omission of words without changing the meaning of the expres- 
sion. (4) The use of capitals in these changes. (5) The reasons for 
such changes as are made. 

Lessons XV, XVI, XVII. The oral work in these lessons should 
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deal with the names of pupils, their residences, the reasons for the 
surname, for the given name, etc. 

Lesson XIX. Each paragraph in this lesson is a subject for oral 
work. Thus under I, some pupils will say that all birds do fly, and 
others will claim that some birds do not fly. 

This opens a wide field of observation, covering the common and 
the scientific use of " bird," why some birds fly while others do not, 
the reason for and the uses of feathers, etc. 

The book questions are purposely simple and direct, in order to 
develop best an extended composition, to use the second step in the 
exercise, and to give a foundation for the study of birds. 

Lesson XXIIf. Do not confine this line of work to these questions 
and directions. Have the pupil do original thinking, guide him in 
uniting sentences in several ways, and then bring out the reasons for 
the way which you prefer. Take up other sentences for similar 
practice. 

Lesson XXIV, Lead pupils to see how they would have to speak 
if there were no pronouns, and then insert the pronouns in the sen- 
tences given by them. 

Lessons XXVIIIy XLII^ L. These lessons are guides to picture 
study, and cover: (i) what is actually seen in the picture; (2) what 
may be inferred naturally from it ; (3) what the imagination may draw 
from it. The extent to which this work can be carried, and how to 
give it form, are shown on page 87, where a single paragraph is devel- 
oped. The other paragraphs should be enlarged in a similar way, 
and each lesson should be enforced by the study of other pictures 
selected by the teacher. 

Lesson XXXI. Develop this lesson so as to impress the leading 
points on the pupil's mind. Discuss each paragraph, to bring out the 
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informarion sought, and finally have the answers given in the form 
of an outline. Thus: The U, S.flag — longer than it is wide — red, 
white, blue, etc. 

Lessons XXXIV-XXXVl/, Time should be the only limit to the 
oral work under these lessons. A great many letters should be 
written, corrected, and rewritten. Matters incidental to the school 
and to the locality, or the news of the day, may be» selected, talked 
over with the class, and written in letter form. Give plenty of prac- 
tice in headings, addresses, salutations, superscriptions, use of titles, 
margins, capitals and punctuation, etc., until each pupil can write a 
neat, well-arranged letter. Distinguish between business letters and 
those sent to friends. Select advertisements from the papers for help, 
and, after discussing them with the class, have some pupils write letters 
applying for the positions, and let other pupils reply to these letters 
as if they were the advertisers. 

Be careful to have all letters correctly written and addressed. 

Lesson XLI/L Develop the idea of a class composed of many 
objects similar in certain things though not absolutely alike, and show 
how we classify by similarities, and distinguish one of a class from 
the others by dissimilarities. 

Lessons XLIV, LXXl, LXXTL The forms of the pronouns and 
their use must be carefully taught, since they have six forms (subject, 
possessive, object, in singular and plural), while nouns have but four 
forms, and there is therefore more possibility of using the subject and 
the object forms of pronouns incorrectly. 

These suggestions cover the work to be done in other lessons not 
specifically mentioned, but it is hoped that teachers will give such 
additional oral instruction as the needs of the class may require. 
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LESSON I. 
OBJECTS. 

Anything that you can see or touch is an object 
What do you see in this room ? Are chairs, desks, books, tables, 
boys, and girls, objects ? How do you know that they are objects ? 
Mention three objects that you saw at home to-day. 
What word tells the name of an object that barks ? 
What word tells the name of an object that catches mice ? 
What word tells the name of an object that makes honey ? 

A word that tells the name of an object is a name^word. 

PBACTICK WORK. 

* Write the names of — 

1. Two objects that are red and round. 

2. Two objects that grow in the ground. 

* To THE Teacher. — (i) Have the words written neatly in columns. (2) Call 
them name-words (or, if you prefer, nouns), (3) The words should be spelled cor- 
rectly, but without separating into syllables. Each word should be used in a com- 
plete sentence. Thus, if the red, round objects are an apple and a cherry, the 
sentences might be: "An apple is red and round*'; "A cherry is red and round"; 
or "Apples and cherries are red and round." 

II 
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3. Two objects that you use in play. 

4. Two objects that you ate to-day. 

5. Four trees that bear fruit good to eat 

6. Four animals that have four feet. 

7. Two objects that on two feet walk. 

8. Two objects that can run and talk. 

Tell something about each of the objects whose names you have 
written. 





LESSON 


II 








NAME-WORDS. 




horses 


beets 




dogs 


doll 


orange 


girls 




cats 


bat 


apples 


plum 




boys 


ball 


turkeys 


geese 




cows 


rope 


cherries 


bread 




pear 


trees 


turnips 


peach 




meat 


bears 



Are all the words in the above list name-ivords ? Why? 
Describe the object named by meat. Describe the object named 
by boy. 



PIIACTICE WORK. 

1. and are red and round. 

2. and grow in the ground. 

3. I use and in play. 



NAME-WORDS. 
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4. I ate and to-day. 

5. , , , and bear fruit good to eat. 

6. , , , and have four feet. 

7. and on two feet walk. 

8. and can run and talk. 



LESSON III. 



Name-words. 





Naine^words. 



robin 
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* Think of some object that has feathers. Is it alive ? Of what 
use are its feathers? How many feet has it? How many toes on 
each foot? What are on the ends of the toes? Can it fly in the 
air? Does it like to swim in the water? Do you see its name in 
this lesson? 



PRACTICE WORK. 

I thought of a . 

It alive. 

Its keep it warm. 

It has feet. 

There are toes on each foot. 

There are on the ends of the toes. 

It fly in the air. 




It does 



to swim in the water. 



I 



see its name in this lesson. 



A Robirv* 
Vooh 




A Dove's 
Fooir 



LESSON IV. 

Think of some object with two feet. Is it alive ? Is it covered 
with feathers? How many toes are there on each foot? What are 
on the ends of the toes ? Can it fly ? Can it swim ? Does it like 
to swim ? Does it wear clothes ? What does it wear on its head ? 
What does it wear on its feet ? What can it do ? 

* To THE Teacher. — Pupils should not tell at first the name of the object. Select 
some pupil, and let him answer in complete sentences the questions. Then let other 
pupils guess what object the first pupil thought of, and give reasons for their guess. 



NAME-WORDS. 
PUACTICE WORK. 



I thought of a 



alive. 
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cov- 



ered with feathers. 

The;re are toes on each foot. There are on 

the ends of the toes. 

fly. swim. — — 



wear clothes. — 

wears on feet. 



wears 



-^-7- like to swim. 
— on head 



LESSON V. 



Name-words 



rabbit 



Name- words. 
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Think of some object that has four feet. Is it alive ? With what 
is it covered? How many toes are there on each foot? What are 
on the ends of the toes? Can it fly in the air? Can it swim in 
the water? Does it Hke to swim? 



PRACTICE WORK. 

I thought of a . 

It alive. 

It is covered with . 

It has toes on each foot. 



on the ends of the toes. 

fly in the air. \,^,)^ 



There are 

It 

It swim in the water. 

It does like to swim 



A RobtiPs f^of- 




Find all the name-words under the Practice Work. /\ Qojgs fooir 



ACTION-WORDS. 1/ 

LESSON VI. 

The dog runs. 
The boy plays. 
The fish swims. 

Find the name-words in these lines. Why is dog a name-word ? 
Is runs a. name-word ? Why not ? What word tells what the dog 
does ? What word tells what the fish does ? What word tells what 
the boy does ? What do these words assert ? 

A word that asserts something, or that tells what any- 
thing does, is an action-word. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Use action-words with the following name-words: 

The bird . The sun . The girl . 



The man . The rain . The clock . 

The birds . The girls . The horses . 

The men . The dogs . The clocks -. 

Fill the blanks in the following exercise with name-words or 
action- words. 

The and the stars at . The shines 

in the , 

To THE Teacher. — The forms under Practice Work should be filled out by each 
pupil, to correspond with the object chosen by him. This can be done orally if the 
pupils are very young, and later, in review, should be written. 

The oral instruction should aim to make the child's observation of the objects 
definite and accurate, and to get the results of such observation in simple, correct 
sentences. 
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LESSON VII. 

ACTION-WORDS. 

I. 

walks. reads. writes. sleeps. 

ride. eats. laughs. work. 

play. flies. run. runs. 

Fill the blanks with name -words. 
Example. — The baby sleeps. 

II. 

Find the name-words and the action-ivords in the following list. 
Put one or two name-words with an action-word^ to tell something. 
Use all the words in the list in the same way. 

Example. — A hen lays eggs. 



a hen 


eggs 


mice 


picks 


dogs 


catch 


cats 


bird 


feet 


books 


grow 


read 


a cat 


oranges 


sings 


caught 


ate 


buy 


the fire 


flies 


eat 


has 


burns 


an ox 


have 


run 


reads 


a book 


walk 


water 


drinks 


walks 


runs 


lays 


laid 


a mouse 


boys 


a boy 


the girl 


the man 



III. 



Ask a question about each name-word in the above Hst, and 
answer your questions, using more than one word in each answer. 



ACTION-WORDS. 
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PRACTICE WORK. 

A cat a 

. She 

after . She 

the . She — 



LESSON VIII. 

What objects do you see in this pic* 
ture ? Did a cat see a rat ? Did she 
run after it? Did she catch the rat? 
Did she bite it? 

Did a dog see the cat ? 
Did he bark at her? Did 
the cat run away ? Did the 
dog run after her? Did the 



A dog 



the 



away. The dog 

the cat 




at . The 

He not 
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LESSON IX. 

1. The cat saw a rat. 

2. She ran after it. 

What ran after the rat ? What word takes the place of cat in the 
second line ? What did the cat run after ? Of what does it take 
the place? 

3. A dog saw the cat. 

4. He ran after her. 

What ran after the cat ? What word takes the place of dog in 
the fourth example ? Of what word does her take the place ? What 
kind of words are cat, rat, and dog? Then he, it, she, and her 
stand for what kind of words? 

As they stand for name-words, they are called for-name-words, 

5. John speaks to his sister. 

6. She comes to him. 

What words do him, she, and his take the place of? What kind 
of words are they ? 

LESSON X. 
THE SENTENCE. 

Think of something that a bird does. State what you thought. 
Did you use a name-word ? Did you use an action-word ? State 
something that a cat does. Did you use an action-word and a name- 
To THE Teacher. — Have the answers in these exercises given in complete sen- 
tences. The work here is so simple that children in the second school year can use 
the book to advantage. When used by very young children, it may be well to do 
most of the work orally until reviewing it, or perhaps until the first half-year is 
past; then some writing can be done. 
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word ? You will find that you cannot express a thought in words 
without using an action-word^ and a name-word or a for-name-word, 

^Vhen you fully express a thought in words, you make 
a sentence. 

A sentence may contain many more words, but must 
always have an action-word and a name-word^ or a 
for-nam e-word. 

A sentence is a thought fully expressed in words. 

1. The bird flies in the air. 

2. The little fish swims in the water. 

3. The cows give milk. 

4. The sheep are covered with wool. 

5. Men and boys . 

6. sing sweetly. 

Are the above lines sentences? Tell which ones are, and why 
you think so. What kind of word will make the fifth line a sen- 
tence ? What kind of word will make the sixth line a sentence ? 

LESSON XI. 

I. 

NOUNS — PRONOUNS— VERBS. 

The word noiin means name, and is used instead of name- 
word. 

What is a noun ? Is horse a noun ? Is John a noun ? Are all 
^'' name- words " nouns ? Which is the better name to use ? 

Give five nouns and use them in sentences. 
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II. 

The word pvoflOUfl means for-a-noun^ and is used instead of 
for'name-word. 

A pronoun takes the place of what kind of word? What is a 
pronoun ? Are all " for-name- words " pronouns f 

Mary dropped the book. I saw her drop it. 

What kind of word is her? Why? // takes the place of what 
word ? What kind of word is it ? 

Give four pronouns and use them in sentences. 

III. 

The word vevh is used instead of action " word ^ since it is a 
shorter word, and has the same meaning. 

What is a verb ? Are all " action- words " verbs ? 

Give five verbs and use them in sentences. 

Example. — I see a house. The girl rides a horse. 

IV. 
THE BALL GAME. 

One day some boys went into a field to play ball. 

They hung their coats on the fence, and were soon ready for the 
game. 

" John, you catch," said Harry, " and I will pitch." 

" Let me strike first," cried Tom, " and, Frank, you and Allen 
tend in the field." 

The first time Tom struck at the ball, he hit it on the side of his bat 
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and it flew past him, 
toward the fence, 
and the boys all ran 
to find it 

JohnslcK>d on the 
fence ami looked 
over the field. 

"I see itr* he 
shouted. "It is near 
you, Frank/' 

" No, it is 
not near me' 



^ 



;/ 





;<r^' 



said Friink; '' 1 think 
it went the other way/' 
Ihcir Itright eyes 
fookfd here and there, 
hilt they ruuld not find 
the ball. 

At last they ^ave 
u[> the search and took 
I heir coals from the 
llnce lu go home. 
When John put his coat on he felt something in his pocket. 
It was the ball. His coat had caught it, and that was the reason 
that they could not find it in the field. 

Find the verbs, the nouns, and the pronouns in this story ^ and 
give the words for which the pronouns stand. 
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LESSON XII. 
A REVIEW IN RHYME. 
I. 

A NOUN 's the name of anything, 
As, ear or ponyy tub or swing ; 
A NAME- WORD you should call a NOUN, 
As, top or horse^ or John or town. 

Is Mary a noun ? Are the names of persons nouns ? 

IL 

Instead of NOUNS the PRONOUNS stand — 
His dog, her cat, my horse, your hand; 
FOR-NAME and PRONOUN mean the same, — 
But PRONOUN is the better name. 

1. Tom plays with his dog. 

2. Henry and Susan go- to school. 

3. They study their lessons. 

4. I see them in the schoolroom. 
Find the pronouns in the numbered sentences, 

IIL 

Action-words tell of something done. 
As, give, eat, call, see, find, or run ; 
When VERB or ACTION-WORD you use, 
The former you would better choose. 
Write, in columns, five nouns, five pronouns, and five verbs. 
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IV. 

A SENTENCE is a thought complete, 
Expressed in words; and you will find 
In it, at least, a VERB, and NOUN 
Or PRONOUN. So keep this in mind. 

What is a sentence ? What kind of words are in every sentence ? 
Give a sentence containing a verb and a noun. Give a sentence 
containing a verb and a pronoun. Find five sentences in this 
lesson. What kind of letter begins every sentence ? 

£very written sentence should begin with a capital 
letter. 

LESSON XIII. 
I. 

Look at the picture in Lesson V. Think of something about 
the cat. State what you thought. 

Do your words form a sentence? Why? When you speak or 
write a thought, what do you make ? 

Did your sentence state something about the cat? Then it was 
a statement' sentence. 

With what kind of letter should every statement begin ? Why ? 
Find four statements in Lesson X. What mark is placed after each 
statement ? 

A sentence that states or tells something is a statement. 
£very complete written statement should end with a 
period. 

IL 

1. What keeps the sheep warm? 

2. Bees make honey. 
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3. Do they make it from flowers? 

4. I wear woolen stockings. 

Is the first sentence a statement? Does it tell you anything? 
What does it do? What other numbered sentence asks a ques- 
tion? What does it ask? Why is it a sentence? Are there any 
numbered statement-sentences? What do they state? 

A sentence that asks something is a question- sentence. 
Every written question should end with a question mark. 

III. 

When you looked at the picture in Lesson V, did you see the 
cafs ears? How many ears did you see? Do all animals have 
ears ? Can a horse move its ears ? Why does he move them ? What 
other animals can move their ears in the same way? 

Write three questions about a cat's foot. Write answers to the 
•questions. Write three statements about a dog's ears. How many 
sentences have you written? With what did each sentence begin? 
Was the same kind of mark used after each sentence ? 

LESSON XIV. 
COMPOSITION. 

Under Lesson VIII, the Practice Work, after you had filled the 
blank spaces, read about as follows : 

I. A cat saw a rat. She ran after it. She caught the rat. 

She bit it. 

To THE Teacher. — Review a few pages, and call on the pupils to find the 
sentences and to notice the kind of letter with which each sentence begins. Also 
call attention to the periods and question marks. 
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2. A dog saw the cat. He barked at her. The cat ran 
away. The dog ran after her. He did not catch the cat. 

What objects are mentioned in this story ? 
If we have written something about 

The Cat, the Rat, and the Dog, 

we have a name for our story. What is the name ? 

If and is written instead of the period after the first sentence in 
the story, what word in the second sentence can be left out ? 

1. A cat saw a rat. She ran after it. 

2. A cat saw a rat and she ran after it. 

3. A cat saw a rat and ran after it. 

Do these three hues have the same meaning? 

Why does she in the first line begin with a capital letter ? 

Why does she in the second line begin with a small s? 

4. She caught the rat. She bit it. 

5. She caught the rat and she bit it. 

6. She caught the rat and bit it. 

Explain the changes in 4, 5, and 6. Make similar changes in the 
second part of the story, and explain them. Write the story as 
changed. 

To THE Teacher. — The first step in composition takes the form of Question 
AND Answer. It covers direct and indirect questions, with answers given in 
complete sentences, without the use of yes or no. 

The second step consists in uniting the brief answers in such a way as to im- 
prove the form of expression. See Teacher's Notes. 
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LESSON XV. 

NAMES. 

L 

1. I see a boy. 

2. Mary is a good girl. 

3. The boy has a dog. 

4. The dog s name is Rover. 

What nouns do you find in the numbered sentences ? Do all 
the nouns begin with capital letters? 

Does the first sentence state what boy is meant? 
What particular girl is named in the second sentence? 
What particular dog is named in the fourth sentence? 
With what kind of letter do these particular names begin ? 

A special or particular name should always begin ivith 
a capital. 

II. 

1. John's father's name is Henry Lane. 

2. John's sister's first name is Mary. 

3. John has two brothers, George and Frank. 

What is John's last name ? How do you know ? Write the full 
names of his sister and his brothers. 

Who gave them their first names? Why did they all have the 
same last name ? 

What is your last name? Why? Who gave you your first 
name ? Why do all fhe names of persons in the numbered sentences 
begin with capital letters ? 
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The name that is common to all members of a family 
is called the family name, or sar^tame. 

* The rest of a person's name is called the given name, 
or Christian name. 

LESSON XVI. 

INITIALS. 

I. 

Co/ry these sentences, and fill the blanks : 
My name is . 



IS my surname. 



is my given name. 

My father's full name is — 
My mother's given name is 



Her family name before she was married was , 

because her father's name was . 

II. 

Do you always write your full name ? Mary Ellen Lane some- 
times writes her name Mary E. Lane, and sometimes M. E. Lane. 

What does she use instead of Mary ? What does E. stand for ? 
Which letter of a name is used instead of the name ? What mark 
is placed after it ? 

What is the initial letter of the name Henry ? As the initial letter 
stands for a proper name, should it be a capital ? When you write 
H. instead of Henry, you abbreviate, or shorten, the name by leav- 
ing off what letters ? 

* Note. — The given name may consist of several words. 
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* Every abbreviation 'should be followed by a period. 
Example. — Mrs. H. B. Stowe for Mistress Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

III. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

This exercise should be first written in fully and then with 
initials for the given names, 

George Washington. Andrew Jackson. 

John Adams. Martin Van Buren. 

Thomas Jefferson. William Henry Harrison. 

James Madison. John Tyler. 

James Monroe. James K. Polk. 

John Quincy Adams. Zachary Taylor. 

LESSON XVII. 
RESIDENCE OR ADDRESS. 

Little Mary Brown is eight years old. Her father's name is 
George Henry Brown, and her mother's name is Lucy Brown. 
Her father is often called Mr. Brown, and her mother, Mrs. Brown. 

Mary lives in St. Louis, Missouri. There are a great many 
streets in St. Louis, and some of them are very long. All the 
streets have names, and, beginning at one end of each street, the 
houses are all numbered. 

The odd numbers are usually put on the houses on one side of 
the street, and the even numbers are used on the other side. 

* Note. — For convenience, the shortened forms of words marked by an apostrophe 
are called contractions, AU other shortened forms are called abbreviations. 
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Mary lives at number 129 Walnut Street 

In some places it is not necessary to put numbers on the houses, 
and sometimes the streets are not named. 

In the open country, where there are not many houses, the high- 
ways are called roads. 

I. 

PBACTICE WOIIK. 

Write answers to these questions : 

What is your name ? How old are you ? What are your 
parents' names ? Do you live in a city or in the country ? Are 
the streets named ? Are there numbers on the houses where you 
live ? Where do you live ? 

II. 

When we speak of the streets of a city, no particular city or 
streets are meant, and therefore capitals are not used. 

When we mention a particular street or a particular city, the 
words street and city become a part of the particular name, and the 
initial letters must be capitals. 

Example i. — New York City, W^alnut Street. 

St. is the abbreviation for Street, and also for Saint. No. is the 
abbreviation for Number, and Mo. for Missouri. 

Example 2. — No. 129 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 

III. 

PBACTICE WORK. 

I . Write the names of three States y and find how they are 
abbreviated* 
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2. Write the names of four cities, 

3. Write the names of five streets. 

4. Write the names of three persons^ with all particulars in 
regard to their residences. 

Example. — Mr. John E. Grant, No. 73 Market St., Atlanta, Ga. 



LESSON XVIIL 

UNITING SENTENCES. 

I. 

1. John went to Boston on Monday. 

2. Henry went to Boston on Monday. 

3. I went to Boston on Monday. 

4. , , went to Boston on 



Fill the blanks in 4 with words that will make that sentence 
tell all that is told in 1,2, and 3. 

5. I have a horse. 

6. I have a carriage. 

7. I have and . 



Fill the blanks in 7 with words that will make the sentence 
tell all that is told in 5 and 6. 

8. A chair is jnade of wood. 

9. A chair has a seat. 
10. A chair has four legs. 
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11. A chair has a back. 

1 2. A chair is made of wood. — has a seat, 



Put one zvord in each blank space and make 12 tell all that 
is told in 8, 9, 10, and 1 1. 

13. I have a knife. 

14. My knife has four blades. 

15. I have a knife four blades. 

Put one word in the blank space and make 1 5 tell all that is 
told in 1 3 and 1 4. 

16. A hen has four toes on her right foot. 

17. A hen has four toes on her left foot. 

18. A hen has four toes on foot. 

Put one ivord in the blank space and make 1 8 tell all that is 
told in 16 and 17. 

II. 

1. My father has a horse. 

2. My father s horse is black. 

3. My father's horse is gentle. 

4. My mother can drive my fathers horse. 

What word can take the place of my father's in 2 ? Connect 2 
and 3 by and. What four words will you now omit in 3 ? What 
one word can take the place of my father's horse in 4 ? 
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5. My father has a horse, is black. 

6. My father has a horse. 

Put one word in the blank space in 5, and another in 6, and 
make 5 and 6 have the same meaning. 

Does either sentence now have the same meaning as i and 2 ? 

7. horse is gentle, my mother can 

drive . 

Put words in the blanks in 7 and make the sentence tell all 
that is told in 3 and 4. 

8. My father has a horse my mother 

can drive. 

Put words in the blank spaces in 8 and make the sentence tell 
all that is told /« i, 2, 3, and 4. 

How many sentences have you now united in a single sentence ? 
What has been left out ? What has been put in ? 

LESSON XIX. 

COMPOSITION. 

Answer the following questions orally, and then write your 
answers in complete sentences : 

1. Do birds fly in the air? Are they covered with feathers? 
Do their feathers keep them warm? 

2. Do some birds build nests in trees? Do some birds 
build nests on the ground? 
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3. Do birds lay eggs in their nests? Do they hatch little 
birds from their eggs? Do the old birds feed the young 
birds? Do the old birds take care of the young birds? 

4. Do the little birds grow strong in a few weeks? Do 
they soon learn to fly? Can the little birds take care of them- 
selves when they can fly? 

5. Do some birds dislike the cold winter? Do they fly 
away to the South when the cold days come ? Do these birds 
come back in the spring? 

6. When these birds come back from the South do you 
know that summer is near? 

What are these questions about? What would be a good name 
for the composition made from your answers? 

In your answers, what word would you use to connect the first and 
second sentences? If you should connect the second and third 
sentences with which ^ what words would you leave out of the 
third sentence ? 

Connect the fourth and fifth sentences with and, and explain the 
necessary changes. 

With what word would you connect the first and second sen- 
tences under 3 in your answers, and what changes would you make? 
If you connect the third and fourth sentences under 3 with and, 
what word should be used instead of the young birds ? 

Begin the third sentence of your answers under 4 with then they, 
and make the proper changes. 

What words will you use to connect the sentences in your answers 
under 5, and what' changes will you make in the sentences? 

If you put and then after spring, what words can you omit in 6 ? 

Write the composition, with the changes. 
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LESSON XX. 

ONE AND MORE THAN ONE. 

I. 

1. The book is on the desk. 

2. The books are on the table. 

3. The boy is in the yard. 

4. The boys are playing ball. 

A noun sometimes means one person or thing, and sometimes it 
means more than one. 

What words in the numbered sentences mean only one thing ? 

In I, how many books are spoken of? 

In 2, how many books are on the table ? 

How do you know that more than one book is on the table ? 

What does the form of the word show ? 

Can you tell by the form of the word just how many books are 
on the table? 

What words mean more than one ^/>/, boy^ house ^ clocks and street ? 

What did you add to each word to make it mean more than one ? 

What words in the following list mean one, and what words 
mean more than one? 



shoe 


horse 


men 


knife 


man 


street 


cow 


field 


carpet 


shoes 


knives 


women 


table 


lamp 


apples 


tables 
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IS AND ABE. 

II. 

1. The slate is on the desk. 

2. The slates are on the desk. 

3. George is in the yard. 

4. George and Mary are in the yard. 

How many slates are spoken of in the first statement? 

How many boys are spoken of in the third statement ? 

How many persons are spoken of in the fourth sentence ? 

In speaking of one thing, do we use is or are ? 

When do we use are? 

Change the numbered statements to questions. 

PRACTICE WOUK. 

III. 

Copy the following statements^ and fill the blanks with is 
or are. Then change the statements you have written to 
questions, 

1. Tom's knife sharp. 7. The sky red. 

2. The men here. 8. Mary and Lucy sick. 

3. His shoes new. 9. The dog barking. 

4. The streets clean. 10. The water cold. 

5. The lamp on the table. 11. The grass green. 

6. The knives dull. 12. Oxen strong. 
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IV, 

Use in sentences the following words with is or ave. 

clock flags chair paper 

pencil school desks bricks 

sisters brother ocean lake 

Use is with nouns meaning one. Use uve with nouns 
meaning more than one. 

WAS AND WERE. 

V. 

1. The boy was in the field. 

2. The girls were at school. 

3. Charles was away from home. 

4. Henry and John were at home. 

How many boys are spoken of in the first statement? 
How many boys are spoken of in the fourth sentence ? 
Why is were used in the second sentence ? 
Why is was used in the third sentence? 

IS are was were 

Which of the above words are used to make a statement about 
one thing ? 

Which are used to make a statement about more than one ? 

Is and was should be used in speaking of one. 
Are and were should be used in speaking of more 
than one. 
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LESSON XXI. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

I. 

Copj^ the following statements, and fill the blanks with iSy 
are^ was, or were. Then change the statements you have 
written to questions, 

1. Mary at school yesterday, and she at home 

to-day. 

2. When the boys playing ball, a cow near 

them. 

3. The cow afraid of the boys, and they afraid 

of her. 

4. Lucy and Jane here yesterday, and Mary — —. 

here too. 

5. I ; on the pond last week, and you there too. 

6. We going to ride, and mother and father 

going with us. 

IL 

Copy the following questions, and fill the blanks with i8, 
are, was, or were. Then change the questions to state- 
ments, 

1 . you hurt when you skating ? 

2. your mother willing to let you go, and you 

going to-day ? 
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3. Do you know where John now, and where he 

last week ? 



4. they at your house, and they there now ? 

5. he where Ned and Jack , and they all 



safe? 



III. 



Use the following wards in sentences with is, was, are, 
or were: 

ox flour potatoes sheep 

fox lady flowers glass 

car city oxen stars 

cities world children gloves 

child shelves shoes chairs 



LESSON XXII. 

PRONOUNS. 

I. 

I. I am a little girl. 2. I live in the city. 3. My name is 
Lucy Grey. 4. I am seven years old. 5. You never saw me. 
6. Mary and Jane Long live near me. 7. They are good 
children. 8. They come to see me, and we play together. 

To THE Teacher. — The exercise under III may be oral or written. Do not 
dwell on the formation of plurals, but be sure words are correctly spelled. All 
written exercises can be first given orally with profit: 
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Who is represented as talking in the numbered sentences? In 
the first sentence, what word is used instead of the girPs name? 
What kind of word is // 

How old are you ? What was the first word in your reply ? 
What word took the place of your name ? When the pronoun / 
is used in a sentence, of what does it take the place ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

II. 

Copy the following sentenceSy and fill the blanks with is, 
am, was, are, or were: 

I coming now. I there yesterday. George 

and I — \ — brothers. We little boys. George 

seven, and I eight years old. We born in Chi- 
cago. When I two years old I very sick. 

The pronoun I is always a capital letter. 

III. 

Can you find in this lesson any other words besides / that take 
the place of the name of the person speaking ? 

Are these words all pronouns ? Why ? Of how many persons are 
you speaking when you use /, my^ or me ? Of how many persons 
are you speaking when you use he^ hiSy hiniy she^ hers, or Iter? 

Write three sentences^ using the pronouns that stand for the 
persons speakings and six sentences^ using the pronouns that stand 
for the persons spoken of 
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LESSON XXIII. 

COMPOSITION. 

I. 

1. Some birds do not hatch their own eggs. 

2. They lay their eggs in the nests of other birds. 

3. The other birds hatch these eggs with their own. 

With what word would you connect i and 2 ? What word would 
you then leave out of 2 ? What word can be used instead of their 
eggs f What one word can you use to connect 2 and 3, leaving out 
the other birds /• If you connect 2 and 3 with and^ what word would 
you use instead of the other birds ? 

Write the three sentences, zvith the changes properly made. 

4. I see a dog in the yard. 

5. The dog is very large. 

6. It is a Newfoundland dog. 

Find two words in 5 , and one zvord in 6, which yon can use 
in 4 and then omit 5 and 6. Write the sentence you have made. 

7. I have a dog. 

8. My dogs name is Rover. 

9. My dog is a spaniel. 

Make one sentence from 7, 8, and 9, changing flume to 
named. 

Write three sentences about a cat, and unite them. 
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PRACTICE WORK. 

II. 

1. State three ways in which a horse is useful to man. 

2. In which of these ways is he the most useful? 

3. What does a horse eat? 

4. Why does man feed him? 

5. With what are horses covered? 

6. Of what use to them is this covering ? 

7. What are a horse's feet sometimes called ? 

8. Describe his feet. 

9. What does he sometimes wear on his feet ? Why ? 

10. Who makes shoes for the horse? 

1 1 . Mention other animals that have feet like a horse's hoofs. 

12. Which of these animals wear shoes? 

13. Mention other four-footed animals that have feet dif- 
ferent from the horse's feet. 

14. Name three kinds of covering that nature gives to 
quadrupeds. 

15. Why are all quadrupeds given natural clothes? 

16. What animal is not clothed by nature? Why? 

Write your answers to these questions in complete sentences. 
Connect your sentences as you think best^ make the necessary 
changes, and write the corrected sentences. 

What name will you give to your composition ? 
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LESSON XXIV. 
NEED OP PRONOUNS. 

I. 

you your yours 

If Herbert should forget all the pronouns, he would make us all 
laugh when he spoke. 

If his mother had told him that he could go out and play ball 
with John and James, he would say to them : 

** Herbert's mother says that Herbert may play ball with 
John and James. Will John and James come to Herbert's 
house and play ball with Herbert ? " 

Now that he knows the pronouns, he says: 

** My mother says that I may play ball with you. Will 
you come to my house and play ?" 

If Mary Smith wants to invite Lucy Jones, Sarah Black, and Jane 
Grey to play with her, she can use this sentence : 

**Will you come and play with me ?" 
But if she forgot her pronouns, she would say: 

** Will Lucy Jones, Sarah Black, and Jane Grey come and 
play with Mary Smith ? " 

In the above sentences, what pronoun shows the persons spoken 
to ? In these sentences does the word you stand for one, or more 
than one ? 
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II. 

In Lesson XX we learned that is and was should be used in 
speaking of one, and are and luere in speaking of more than one. 

The word you was first used for more than one, and is therefore 
joined with are and were, as: 

You are good boys. You were good girls. 

The word thou was used in speaking to one, and is still so used 
in the Bible, though generally the word you is now made to take 
the place of thou in speaking to one; but, as the form you denotes 
more than one, it retains the verb forms that are used with words 
meaning more than one, whether it means one or more, as : 

You are a good boy. You were a good girl. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

III. 

Copy the following sentences, filling the blanks with yoUj 
uour^ yours, are, or were: 

Is this ball ? No, it is . 

Were asleep ? 

you going home ? 

You not there yesterday. 

You a good player. 

Where you going when you on the cars ? 

Oh, you going to London ? I thought you in 

London last year. 
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LESSON XXV. 
NUMBER. 



^SM£^ 



»^ 



u See the large 

tree ? It is an apple 

^^ tree. Its braii- 

r0^ ches are full 

of apples. 




2. I see three trees. They are all apple trees- 
Do you see them ? 

What nouns in this lesson mean but one thing ? 
What nouns mean more than one thing ? 

In these sentences, do you see any words that take the place of 
nouns? What does // take the place of? Us/ they? them? Then 
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//, its, they, and them are what kind of words? Which pronouns 
mean one ? Which pronouns mean more than one ? 

A word that means but one person or thing is said to 
be In the singular number. 

A word that means more than one person or thing is 
said to be in the plural number. 

II. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Copy the following sentences^ and Jill the blanks with it^ 
its, they, them, is, are, was, or were : 



I. 


Was your bat ? 


2. 

3- 








4- 


Where did you get ? 


5- 


They John's. He gave to me. 


6. 


See the kite ! string is broken. 




LESSON XXVI. 




PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 




I. 



What words are used instead of names ? /, my, mincy we, our, and 
us denote what person or persons? 

You and your denote what persons ? He^ his, him, she, her, hers, 
it, its, they, their, and them denote what persons or things ? 
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Can you tell by the word alone whether it denotes the speaker^ 
the person spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of? 

Which of the words mean only one ? Which of them mean more 
than one ? Which ones are used to mean either one, or more than 
one ? Does the word you have the same verb form when it means 
one and when it means more than one ? 

Pronouns that show by their form what persons they 
denote are called personal pronouns. 

II. 

PRACTIC£ WORK. 
Siiigrular number. Plural uumlMr. 

1. The person I, my, mine, me. we, our, ours, us. 

speaking. 

2. The person you, (thou), your, you, (ye), your, 

spoken to. yours, (thy, thine, thee). yours. 

3. The person or he, his, him, she, they, their, theirs, 

thing spoken of. hers, her, it, its. them. 

Write a sentence containing two forms of the personal pro- 
nouns that denote the speaker. 

Write a sentence in which you denotes but one. 

Can you tell by the form of the sentence how many it denotes? 
How can you tell? 

Write a sentence using the pronouns denoting the person or 
thing spoken of, taking the forms that mean more than one. 

Can you tell by the forms whether they denote persons or things ? 
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A pronoun that denotes the person speaking is in the 
first person. 

A pronoun that denotes the person spok»n to is in the 
second person, 

A pronoun that denotes the person or tbing spoken of 
is in the third person. 

Use each of these words in a sentence : 



us 


you 


your 


me 


them 


their 


our 


they 


her 


him 


she 


its 



LESSON XXVII. 

UAS AND HAVE. 

I. 

1. The boy has a flag. 

2. The girls have some candy. 

3. Horses have hoofs. 

4. A fish has fins. 

5. A hen has eight toes. 

In the first sentence, how many boys are spoken of? 

In the second sentence, how tnany girls are spoken of? 

In speaking of one thing, do you use Aas or have ? 

When do you use have ? 

In each of the sentences, tell why has or have is used. 

Change the statements in the numbered sentences to questions. 
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PRAGTIC£ WOBK. 

II. 

Copy the following statements, and fill the blanks ivith has 
or havCm Then change the statements to questions. 

1. The boys been to school. 

2. The oxen been fed. 

3. A fly six feet. 

4. A spider eight feet. 

5. The men eaten dinner. 

6. There been mice here. 

7. Lucy recited. 

8. George and John gone to bed. 

9. There been rain to-day. 

Use in sentences the following words with has or have: 



engine 


knives 


woman 


lady 


babies 


toes 


foxes 


knife 


doves 


ladies 


eyes 


oxen 



III. 



1. I have a gun. 4. You have been sick. 

2. He has a book. 5. We have been away. 

3. She has a doll 6. Have you your pen? 



HAS AND HAl^E. 5 I 

When we used have and has with nouns, which was always used 
when the noun denoted a single thing ? 

In the numbered sentences, is has always used with a pronoun 
that means but one ? Does you, in 4, mean one, or more than one ? 

Dq you remember why you^ meaning but one, was used with are ? 

Are^ were, and have are forms to be used with words 
meaning more than one; but as you is a plural form, 
it is used with are, were, and have even when it means 
but one. 

With what other pronoun meaning but one is have used ? 



IV. 

Cofiy the following statement and fill the blanks with has 
or have: 

1. I seen the Great Dipper. 

2. You learned your lesson. 

3. Boys, you recited well. 

4. We found an elm tree. 

5. I copied this correctly. 

6. Mary a new book. 

7. She not read it. 

Has is used with nouns and pronouns meaning but 
one, with the exception of you and Z. 

Have is used with nouns and pronouns meaning more 
than one^ and also with you and X, 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
COMPOSITION. 

1. Is this a pretty picture ? Is the yard in the country ? 
Are there some large trees in the yard ? Is there a swing on 
a limb of one of the trees ? 

2. Are there three children and a dog playing in the yard? 
Is the dog a Newfoundland dog? Is one little girl in the 
swing? Is another girl pushing the swing high in the air? 

3. Are the boy and one girl playing with the dog ? Is the 
girl on the dog's back ? Is the boy leading the dog ? 

4. Does the dog Hke the sport? Does he trot slowly along? 
Does he turn his head to see that the little girl is safe on his 
back? 

5. Would you like a dog as large as this one? Would 
you be kind to him? Would you strike or kick him? 

Write your answers, make the changes indicated in the 
followiitg questions, and give a title to your composition. 

What name will you give to your composition ? Why ? If in 
your answers you put of a dX\.^x picture^ what must you omit in the 
first two sentences ? 

In 2, what word in the second sentence in your answers can 
you use in the first sentence and omit all the rest of the second 
sentence? 

In 4, put and as in your answers after sport, and make the other 
necessary changes. 

What sentences in your answers can you connect with and ? 
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LESSON XXIX. 

DAYS OF THE WEEK. * 

I. 

How many days are there in each week ? What is the name of 
the first day in the week ? Name the seven days. Which name is 
he most difficult to spell ? 

As these are particular or special names, with what kind of letter 
should each begin ? 

Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday 

Sabbath Thursday Friday Saturday 

practice: work. 

II. 

Copy the following sentences y and fill the blanks with names 
of the days of the week : 

1. This year began on . 

2. The last day of this year will be —. . 

3. and were very stormy days. 

4. The battle of Bunker's Hill was fought on . 

5. I was sick last . 

Write seven sentences, using in each the name of some day of 
the week, and stating something that occurred on that day. 

Sometimes the names of the days of the week are abbreviated by 
using the first part of the name instead of the whole, but it is better 
to avoid using these abbreviated forms to any considerable extent. 



NAMES OF THE MONTHS. 
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Sunday, Sun. 
Wednesday, Wed. 



Monday, Mon. Tuesday, Tues. 

Thursday, Thurs. Friday, Fri. 
Saturday, Sat. 



LESSON XXX. 

NAMES OF THE MONTHS. 

I. 

How many months are there in the year? Give their names. 
With what kind of letter should each name begin ? Why ? 

Naanes of tho Afonths and their Abbreviations. 



January, Jan. 
February, Feb. 
March, Mar. 
April, Apr. 
May. 
June. 



July. 

August, Aug. 
September, Sept. 
October, Oct. 
November, Nov. 
December, Dec. 



The shorter names, March, April, May, June, and July, should gen- 
erally be written in full, and in personal letters the abbreviations of 
the names of the days of the week and of the months are seldom 
used. 



PRACTIC£ WORK. 



II. 



Write complete sentences in answer to these questions . 

1. In what month is the longest day of the year ? 

2. In what month is the shortest day of the year ? 
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3. What is the first month in the year ? 

4. What month is always the shortest ? 

5. What months have thirty-one days ? 

III. 

Copy the folloiving sentences ^ and fill the blanks : 

There are months in a year. The first of 

these, , are cold, and there is on the ground 

until . In the warm spring rains wake up the 

flowers, and in the grass is green, and the trees are 

covered with . 

In the farmers plow the land and plant . 

The months of are usually hot and dusty, 

but the fall months, , are cool and pleasant. 

Strawberries, blackberries, whortleberries, arjd other similar 

fruits ripen in , but corn and wheat are not harvested 

before . 

The last part of is sometimes quite cold, but 

is the first very cold month. 

LESSON XXXI. 
COMPOSITION. 

1. What is the shape of the flag of the United States? 
What colors are in the flag? 

2. How many stripes are on the flag? How many stars 
are on the flag? How many points are there to each star? 
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3. Where are the stars placed ? When a new star is added 
to the flag, what does it show? 

4. How many stars were on our first flag? Who made the 
first flag? 

5. What names are given to ou" flag? 

6. What is the use of national flags? 

7. Do other nations have flags of their own? 

8. Why should we love our flag? 

Write your answers^ make such changes as you think best in 
their form, and rewrite. 

LESSON XXXII. 

TITLES. 

I. 

Sometimes a word is placed before a person's name to show his 
relation to others. This word is called a title^ and is often abbre- 
viated when written as a part of the name. 

When these titles are used as part of a person's name, they should 
begin with a capital, even if the rest of the name is omitted. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

XL 

Copy the following sentences, fill the blanks, and write the 
abbreviated words in full. What titles are used in these sen- 
tences f 

1. Gen. U. S. Grant was born in , , 27, 1822. 

2. He was graduated at West Point with the rank of , 

and was commissioned Gen. of the U. S. A. July 26, 1866. 
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3. Prof. H. W. Longfellow was an American poet. 

4. Lieut, is the abbreviated form of . 

5. Capt. is the abbreviated form of . 

6. Col. Ethan Allen was born in , . 

7. Rev. Dr. Talmage is an author as well as a minister. 

8. A general commands an army; a colonel commands a 
regiment; a captain commands a company. 

9. Have you seen Aunt Mary? 

What titles are used in the Pvactice Work as part of a per- 
son's name ? With what kind of letter should they begin ? When 
abbreviated, what should be placed after them ? Why ? In 8 why 
are not the titles abbreviated ? Why do they not begin with capita 
letters ? Why does Aunf, in 9, begin with a capital letter ? 

LESSON XXXIII. 

DATES. 

I. 

The time of any action is called the date of the action. 

Examples. — Columbus was bo'rn in 1450. 

He sailed from Palos Aug. 3, 1492. 

He discovered America Oct. 12, 1492. 

The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 21, 1620. 

What are the dates in the above examples? Why? What does 
O^t 12 mean ? What does Aug. 3 mean ? 

Write the examples without abbreviations or figures. 
Write the last two dates in three ways. 
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1. Abraham Lincoln died April 15, 1865. 

2. Abraham Lincoln died on the fifteenth of April, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five. 

3. Abraham Lincoln died April fifteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five. 

Is there any difference in the meaning of these sentences? 
Which is the most common form? 

In April i^, iS6St the figures take the place of written words. 

When figures are used for the day of the month, and the year is 
not written, the ending st^ dy or th is added. 

Example. — On the 15th of April, President Lincoln 
died. He was born Feb. 12th. 

XL 

PRACTICi: WORK. 

Copy the following, using figures to indicate the dates : 

1. John Cabot discovered the continent of North America 
on June twenty-fourth, fourteen hundred and ninety-seven. 

2. In fourteen hundred and ninety-eight Columbus sailed 
on his third voyage to America. He saw the continent of 
South America on Wednesday, August first. 

3. In sixteen hundred and seven an English colony began 
the settlement of Jamestown, *Va., on May twenty-second. 

4. We celebrate the Declaration of Independence on July 
fourth. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

ourxA/ \fxxiky a/rudu Si ^iaX/ cLo-toTv 

LKIJ^ trUy ylA/ey O/YVcL tdUv O^VAA^ 
umxiyfc tXRy nxiAMy cLcVTUy cLuAy- 
l/Y\Xly VruV Axi/Uy. 



LETTER WRITING. 6 1 



jikvyv't W-OAA/hjy OUKMAyfc UA^. 

Wv oJvu qJL \a>aJJu, cL/rucL fcvuy 

cUv iX OJXMAy UMTUy rUy\yey. 

\<lXMt/ CL/nxL c3( oxv to ^lX2inX>0-L/ 
t^V-lA/XAy cUiAx^, CL/ruly XlytrUAy 
CLOiAy O-OHTI/ CMAAy ttAAX>T\A> 
UMybrV LAAy l/YV tA/O e/lK/TU/nXX/. 

J4^cLo-iAyTV't nAjJpy [AA^ CM^Uitv 

UMy U>OAJt/ oXt trUy YXXXAAaAj O-TV 
trUy tt/^y^iXMyV^, CL/nxJy nxi/iKyTv't 
XxAjLOj O-^YXXUy ^lA/YVCyO ^XAyOAA/ 
UK/rvt OAAXX/XA^. 
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uaXjfXAA/ a/ruL |oLXMt/ a^ooxJL Jl 

CtdLdtuy. 



Who wrote this letter? How do you know where it was writ- 
ten ? What was Addie's last name ? Where was her mother visit- 
ing ? What does the first line tell ? What marks of punctuation 
are used ? Why is n*t M used after the figure 4 ? If you should 
write out the first line in full it would read, " This letter was writ- 
ten in Ipswich, Massachusetts, on March fourth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight." When the person's name is not given at the . 
beginning of a letter it is often placed at the end, as in this case, 
so that, if the letter is miscarried, or the envelope destroyed, the 
address will be known, 
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LESSON XXXV. 
WILLIE KING'S LETTER. 

When Willie King was a very little boy, his papa went away from 
home on a visit to his own mother. 

The next day Mrs. King began a letter to her husband, and 
Willie thought he would write one, too. So he took a sheet of 
paper, and soon had his letter written. Then he directed an en- 
velope, put his letter in it, and brought it to his mother. It was 
the first letter he had ever written, and he had put on the envelope: 

c3"0-V TYX/hfy dUxi/ly txx^bxiy. 

Mrs. King kissed her little boy, and told him that his father 
would be very glad to see his good letter. 

Then she put it, just as it was, with her own letter, in another 
envelope, and wrote on that: 



8M-0 Va/rv ^YhuiAy doMy., 



CxiAAy 



X>A>^Y\AyCU. 
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What was Willie's father's name ? Would Willie's letter have 
reached him if it had been put in the mail ? Why not ? What must 
always be written on an envelope before mailing it? Why? Is it 
always necessary to write the street and number? When should 
they be written? In small places, how do people get their mail? 
Do they have to go after their mail in large cities ? How is mail 
dehvered in cities? Would the postman know where to leave a 
letter if it did not have the street and number written on it? 

Tell the story of Willie King's letter. 

LESSQN XXXVI. 

HEADING — ADDRESS. 

I. 

The next day after Mr. King reached San Francisco, he received 
Willie's letter, and replied to it at once. 
The heading of his letter was as follows : 

840 l/cuny TUa^ doMy., 
jZ)CL/rv cjVo/nxMAxxv, CoX. 
^0\^, n, 18^18. 

What is meant by the heading of a letter ? What does the heading 
show ? What is meant by the address of a letter ? What does the 
address show? 

If you were to write a letter to your teacher, what would be the 
heading? What would the address be? 
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This was the address on the envelope: 



FROM 

HENRY EARL KING, 

Attorncy-at-Law, 

912 Walnut Street, 

Phiiadelphia, Pa. 



230J2 CluA.tnAAyb A. 



Why did Mr. King head his letter as above ? Why did he address 
it " Master Willie E. King " ? What is printed in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope? What was Mr. King's business? Where 
was his office ? Why was this printed on his envelopes ? Why do 
you suppose he used this envelope when he was away from home ? 
What must be put on an envelope to pay the government for car- 
rying the letter? Where should it be placed? How much does a 
postage stamp cost ? 

II. 

PBACTICE WORK. 

What two things should be stated in the heading of a letter ? 
What two things should be stated on the envelope? 
When should the street and number be given ? 
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If you received a letter, where would you look to find how to 
direct your answer? 

Where would you look to find the name of the person who wrote 
to you? 

Write the headings that the following persons should use in 
letters. Write the line that folloivs the heading in each letter. 
Write the last line of each letter and the signature. 

1. Warren Jackson, a boy of twelve, Uving in Boxford, Massachu- 
setts, wrote a letter on May seventh, 1898, to his brother Henry, who was 
in business at 127 Clifford Street, Providence, Rhode Island. Henry 
received his brother's letter on the tenth, and replied the same day. 

2. Little Mary Danforth, hving at 219 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, wrote a letter on December tenth, 1898, to her Uncle John 
Danforth, who lived at 93 Market Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
He replied on the fifteenth of the same month. 

3. Colonel Charles Green, who was stationed at Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island, New York, wrote, on February third, 1898, a letter to 
his wife Lucy, who was visiting her father at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, and she replied two days later. 

LESSON XXXVII. 

Write letters ansivering the questions given belozv. Be care- 
ful to folloiv the forms given in Lesson XXXVI. 

I. In this letter, you are supposed to be in the country on a vaca- 
tion, and to be writing to a friend at home. 

When did you leave home ? How long were you in reaching your 
uncle's house ? How did you go ? Did you have a pleasant ride ? 
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Were your uncle and your aunt glad to see you ? What kind of house 
do they live in? Are there others in the family besides your uncle 
and your aunt ? How long have you been there ? What do you find 
to do ? Is there any fishing or boating near ? Do any kinds of ber- 
ries grow there? Does your uncle raise melons? What have you 
enjoyed most during your visit? When are you going home? Do 
you want to go there again next year? 

2. In this letter you are supposed to be telling your Aunt Jane 
Edgerly about some fun the boys had in making a snow man in your 
yard, while you were watching them from the window, not being 
well enough yourself to go out. 

Tell how long you were sick, who the boys were, why they came to 
play in your yard, how they made the snow man, how it looked, how 
much you enjoyed the sport and longed to be out with the boys in 
the yard. 

3. In this letter, you are supposed to have had a kitten given to you 
by a boy living near you, and you are telling another friend about it. 

Describe the kitten : size and color, what she does, what she eats, 
how you take care of her, how fast she grows, how she will catch 
mice when she is older, etc. 

4. In this letter, you are to tell about your school, your teacher, 
and your studies, just as they are. The letter is to your father, who 
is away from home. 

To THE Teacher. —When this lesson is reached, give out the first letter. Ask 
the questions orally. Have answers given in complete sentences. Let each one 
choose the name of the town visited, and the name of the friend written to. See 
that the form of the letter is understood. Then let each pupil write the letter. 
When the letter is finished and corrected, take up Lesson XXXVIII, and skip the 
remaining letters. At the end of a week give out the second letter, and continue 
using one a week until they are all written. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 
CONTRACTIONS. 
I. 

1. I ve been to see the boys play ball. 

2. They Ve down in the field. 

3. Rover s there with them. 

4. Is n*t Jack going to play ? 

In talking we sometimes omit sounds from words, and thus shorten 
single words, as, ma'am for madam; or we pronounce two words as 
one, as, / 've for / have. 

These shortened forms are called contractions. 

In writing contractions, an apostrophe ( ^ ) is used to mark 
the omission of letters. 

Do you see any contractions in the numbered sentences? What 
letters are left out in I've? Are the omitted letters sounded? Why 
is an apostrophe used ? What is omitted in Rover's ? Is the omitted 
letter sounded? What mark shows that a letter is left out? 

In what previous lesson did you use shortened forms of words ? 
What were those forms called ? Were the omitted letters sounded in 
pronouncing the words? 

If the omitted letters are sounded when the words are pronounced, 
what are the shortened forms called? 

If the omitted letters are not sounded in pronouncing the words, 
what are the shortened forms called? 

Why are shortened forms used ? Which forms are used the most ? 

What mark indicates contractions? What mark indicates abbreviations? 





PUNCTUATION. 






PRACTICE 


WOBK. 






II. 






can't 


I'll 


we'll 


Col. 


could n*t 


he'll 


o'er 


Mrs. 


don't 


there 's 


't was 


Dr. 


does n't 


I'm 


had n't 


Rev. 


did n't . 


would n't 


ma'am 


Gen. 


are n't 


they '11 


I've 


No. 
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* Pronounce the words in the above list. Which words are con- 
tractions? Why? Which are abbreviations? Why? 

Use the list in sentences^ writing the words in fulL 

LESSON XXXIX. 
PUNCTUATION. 

Certain marks are used in writing to make it easy to understand 
the meaning of what is written. Thus you have used the period to 
show an abbreviation, and also to indicate the end of a complete 
statement, while the interrogation point has been used to indicate a 
question. 

These marks are called punctuation points. One of the 
most common punctuation points is the comnid* 

♦ 'iioTE.— A bbreinations simply indicate the words which are spoken in full, e. g., 
Mr., pronounced Mister. 

Contractions are spoken as written, e. g., don't, is n't, I 've. 

Abbreviations are marked by a period ; contractions are marked by an apostrophe, 

A period used to mark abbreviations loses its force as a punctuation point. 
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1. John Henry and James were playing ball. 

2. Will you go with your brother John? 

3. Your sister Jane is calling you. 

In the first sentence, how many boys are spoken of as playing ball? 
If you should put commas after John and Henry ^ how many boys 
would be mentioned? 

4. John, Henry, and James were playing ball. 

In the second sentence, is John the brother of the person spoken to? 

5. Will you go with your brother, John? 

By putting a comma after brother^ do we make John the person 
spoken to ? 

If so, then the sentence must mean the same as, "John, will you 
go with your brother ? ** 

In the third sentence, is Jane spoken to, or is she the sister of the 
person spoken to? 

6. Your sister, Jane, is calling you. 

In the sixth sentence, who is spoken to? 

We can always make it understood to whom a name belongs by 
using a comma, or commas, with the name of the person spoken to. 

7. Is this your brother Robert? 

8. Is this your sister, Lucy? 

9. Where is your friend, Walter? 

Tell the meaning of each of the last three sentences. 

By using or erasing commas, give each sentence another nicaning. 



OWNERSHIP OR POSSESSION. 7 1 

The name of the person spoken to should be separated 
from other words in the same sentence by a comma or 
by commas. 

ID. Your letter, Mary, was well written. 

11. I hope you are well, John. 

12. Where is your home, Mrs. Mason? 

13. Come here, Charles, and get your book. 

Explain the use of the commas in the above sentences. 



LESSON XL. 
OWNERSHIP OR POSSESSION. 



1. This bat belongs to John. 

2. This hat belongs to Henry. 

3. This doll belongs to Kate. 

4. This is John s bat. 

5. This is Henry's hat. 

6. This is Kate's doll. 

What other numbered sentence means the same as the first? 

What words in the first sentence denote ownership? 

What does the word John's denote? 

Does John's mean the same as belongs to John ? 

In the fifth and sixth sentences, what words denote ownership? 

What was added to the word John to make it denote ownership? 
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7. These shoes belong to Mary. 

8. These horses belong to father. 

9. This book belongs to the teacher. 

In each of these sentences use two words instead of the last 
three or four words y and write the neiv sentences. 

What did you add to the words Mary ^ father ^ and teacher to indi- 
cate ownership or possession? 



II. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing the following words : 

boy's girl's bird's sailor's 

cat's mother's horse's tailor's 

dog's sister's cow's river's 

What do the above forms denote? 

The form denoting possession or ownership is called 
the possessive form>. 

Use in written sentences the possessive forms of the following 
words : 



child 


Lucy 


truckman 


lawyer 


Jane 


tin-peddler 


doctor 


Horace 


squirrel 
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LESSON XLI. 

USE OF THE APOSTROPHE. 

I. 

When an apostrophe and s are added to a word to denote pos- 
session, the s is always pronounced. 

A great many nouns meaning more than one end va s. If an- 
other s is added to these nouns the word, when pronounced, has an 
unpleasant sound. 

For this reason the possessive forms of nouns meaning more than 
one, and ending in 5, are not written quite like those of other nouns. 

1. These bats belong to the boys. 

2. These books belong to the teachers. 

3. These apples belong to the girls. 

4. These are the boys' bats. 

5. These are the teachers' books. 

6. These are the girls' apples. 

What other sentence means the same as the first one ? 
What word in the fourth sentence denotes ownership? 
What words in the fifth and sixth sentences denote ownership? 
Why do you not add an apostrophe and s to the word teachers to 
denote possession? 

II. 

1. We have men's shoes for sale. 

2. All our children's shoes are sold. 

3. The women's shoes are in the next room. 

4. The oxen's load is heavy. 
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What possessive forms are there in the above sentences ? 
Why do you add an apostrophe and s to these nouns meaning 
more than one? 

To denote possession or ownership: 

I. Add an apostrophe to nouns meaning more than one 
and ending in s. 

* 2. To all other nouns add an apostrophe and s^ unless 
the added s makes an unpleasant sound, in which case 
use the apostrophe only. 



III. 



PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing both possessive forms of the fol- 



ing words : 








fly 


man 


cat 


city 


fox 


mouse 


bee 


desk 


girl 


pupil 


wolf 


leaf 


bird 


flower 


. child 


lady 


horse 


woman 


oxen 


pony 


thief 


gentleman 


robin 


carpet 



Example. — The child's voice is weak. 

The children's games are pleasant. 

* Note. — The addition or omission of the s is in many cases a matter of taste; 
but where the final syllable of a word begins and ends with an s sound, the s de- 
noting possession should always be omitted, e. g., ** For Jesus* sake." Sometimes 
ownership or possession is better denoted by of^ e. g., "The teeth of all wood-saws 
are similarly set." The use of saws in the plural possessive would be awkward. 
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LESSON XLIL 

I. 
A STUDY— ORAL. 

Study the picture on page 53. Notice every object in it. Now close 
the book, and shut your eyes. Try to think of the picture just as 
if you were looking at it. Of what is it a picture? Where does 
the house stand? What are in the yard? What is hung on one 
of the trees? Who is in the swing? Who is swinging the little 
girl ? Is there a fence around the yard ? How can you get into 
the yard from the street? What leads from the gate to the door? 
How many windows are there in sight ? How many chimneys ? 
Are the windows all open? Are there blinds on the house? Do 
you think the house is in the city? Why not? Are the trees fruit 
trees or shade trees? Is there a dog in the yard? What kind of 
a dog is it ? Who is on the dog*s back ? What is the boy doing ? 
What is there on the trees? 

Now open your eyes, and look at the picture. Did you answer 
the questions correctly? Do you see anything in the picture that 
you have not described ? 

n. 

A STUDY — WRITTEN. 

Close your books, and write a description of the picture. The 
house is Mr. Mason's. His children are in the yard. Their names 
are Lucy, Helen, George, and Mary. The Newfoundland dog is 
named Rover. You may use these names as you please in your 
description. 

What name will you give to your composition ? 
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LESSON XLIII. 
PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 
I. 

I. The boy's name is John. 

2- The city was called Boston. 

3. One of the cows is named Whitey. 

4. I can see Mars. It is a red star. 

What particular names do you find in these sentences? 

The particular name of a person, place, or thing is called 
a proper noun. 

Are there other names in the numbered sentences? 
Do they belong to any particular objects ? 
Think of some animal that has horns and gives milk. 
What name is used for each animal of that kind or class. 
If you see the word cow, of what do you think ? 
What name is applied to large bodies of salt water? 
What name is applied to all fruit grown on apple trees? 

A name that is used in common for all things of the 
same kind or class is called a common noun. 

IL 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write six sentences, each containing a proper noun and a 
common noun. 

Find the names in the folloiving sentences, tell what kind of noun 
each name is, and with what kind of letter each should begin. 



PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. ^^ 

1. John's book is a geography. 

2. Harvard University is situated in Cambridge. 

3. There are many colleges in New England. 

4. After going through several streets, I reached 
School Street. 

5. Groveton is a small town, but it may be a city 
by and by. 

6. New York City is the largest city in the United 
States. 

III. 

REVIEW. 

What is meant by a name-word ? What other word is used instead 
of name-word? What two kinds of nouns are there ? What is a par- 
ticular name sometimes called? With what kind of letter should all 
proper nouns begin? What is meant by a common name? What 
other word is used instead of common name ? When a common noun 
stands first in a sentence, should it begin with a capital letter? 

When is a word said to be in the singular number? When is a 
word said to be in the plural number? 

Can you tell by the form of a noun whether it is in the first, the 
second, or the third person ? 

What is added to the common form of a noun to denote posses- 
sion ? What is the form that denotes possession called ? 

What name is given to shortened forms of words that are pro- 
nounced as written ? How are contractions indicated ? 

What name is given to shortened forms of words that are pronounced 
as if the word were written in full ? How are abbreviations marked ? 
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How should the name of a person addressed be separated from the 
rest of a sentence ? 

What is a pronoun ? Name the personal pronouns. Why are they 
called personal pronouns ? Which one of them is always a capital ? 

Which of the following words are used with singular nouns or 
pronouns, and which are used with plural forms? 

is are was were has have 



LESSON XLIV. 

PROPER NOUNS. 
I. 

1. This is Senator Stephen Arnold Douglas. 

2. General Ulysses Simpson Grant was President 
of the United States of America. 

3. General Thomas Jonathan Jackson was some- 
times called ** Stonewall " Jackson. 

4. The United Kingdom of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Scotland. 

A proper name may consist of several words. When this is the 
case, all important words in the name begin with capitals. 

What is the full name of our country? Why is of^ in 4, written 
without a capital letter? What is the full name of the largest Euro- 
pean nation using the English language? What words in that name 
begin with small letters? Why? Are titles, when united with a per- 
son's name, considered a part of that name? In the third sentence, 
why does " Stonewall " begin with a capital letter? 
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II. 

5. I have Webster's ** Dictionary of the English 
Language." 

6. Did you ever read Longfellow's **Song of 
Hiawatha"? 

7. **The Last of the Mohicans" was written by 
Cooper. 

8. Greens '* Fifteen Years among the Mormons" 
was published in 1858. 

What names of books do you find in the numbered sentences? 

Is the name of a book or of a composition its title? What is the 
rule for using capitals in titles? Why do some of the words in each 
name under II begin with small letters? 

What kind of noun is the word book ? What kind of noun is the 
name or title of a book? 

If you should write a story called ** My Visit to Uncle John's 
Home in the Country," what would be the title of your composition? 
Tell the reason for the initial letter of each word. 

Is the name of a story or of a composition a particular name? 

Write the titles of six lessons in your Reader. 

Note. — Sometimes little unimportant words are found in the names of persons, 
hut this is usually in foreign names. Examplks. — •' Fernando de Soto discovered 
the Mississippi River." "The Marquis de Lafayette, a French soldier, was a vol- 
unteer in the American Revolution." 

The word de means ofoxfronty and was first used to show the original family or 
place, as we might write •'Thomas of the Smith family," when we meant *' Thomas 
Smith." In many cases the de has become a particular part of the name and is 
written with a capital. Example. — •* Thomas De Quincey was a noted English 
author." In such cases custom governs the use of capitals. 
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LESSON XLV. 

POSSESSIVE FORMS OP THE PRONOUNS. 

I. 

1. I have my book. 4. He has his bat. 

2. You have your hat. 5. We have our games. 

3. She has her doll. 6. They have their games. 

What word shows ownership or possession in the first sentence? 

What kind of word is it? V/hat is added to a noun to make it 
denote possession? 

Give the pronouns in the numbered sentences that denote posses- 
sion, and tell what person and number each shows. 

II. 

I. Whose hat is this? 2. It is mine. 

3. Whose books are these? 4. They are ours. 
5. Are these pens yours ? 6. Is this doll hers ? 

7. These guns are theirs. 

Use two words instead of mifie in 2. Use two words instead of 
ours in 4. If you place pens after yours instead of before it, in 5, 
what must you drop from the word yours ? Change 6 and 7 in the 
same way. 

What are the two possessive forms oi I ? What are the two 
possessive forms of she ? Give the possessive forms of we^ ihey^ 
and you. 



SENTENCE FORMS. 8l 

III. 
PRACTICE WOBK. 

Write six sentences^ using in each sentence a different pos- 
sessive form of the personal profiouns, 

LESSON XLVI. 
COMPOSITION. 

1. With what are sheep covered? 

Of what use is the wool to sheep? 
Describe sheep's wool. 

2. What is meant by shearing sheep? 
When and how are sheep sheared? 

3. Of what use is wool to man? 

Mention and describe some articles made from wool. 

Think careftilly about each question before you answer it. 

After you have zvritten the answers, change the sentences, as 
in previous lessons, to the best forms of expression. Then 
rewrite your composition. 

What name will you give to your composition? 

LESSON XLVII. 

SENTENCE FORMS. 

I. 

Give an example of a statement-sentence. 

With what kind of letter should it begin? 

What should always stand after a statement-sentence? 

Give an example of a question-sentence. 
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With what kind of letter should it begin? 

What mark should stand after it? 

Sometime* we use sentences which are neither statements nor 
questions, as when your father says, " John, close the door." This is 
a command. 

In the army and navy, on the ball ground, and, generally, when a 
number of persons must be made to act promptly in concert, the com- 
mand form seems necessary ; but in ordinary conversation it is more 
polite to use the form of a request, as, " John, please close the door." 

Both of these forms of a sentence end with a period. 

II. 

Write seven sentences, using the command form, and then 
change them into the form of a request. 

Which form is better in speaking to your teacher? Which form 
should you generally use in speaking to your playmates? Which form 
is used in speaking to dumb animals? What mark ends either form? 

The statement form of a sentence is called the declarative 
sentence. 

The question form is called an interrogative sentence, 
and the command or request form is called the imperative 
sentence. 

LESSON XLVIII. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

I. 

How many lessons are there in this book? 

Why is this book divided into lessons? 

Are books generally divided into lessons or chapters? 
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Is all of each page filled with the printing? 

Why is a margin left around each page? 

Do you leave a margin in the same way when you write a letter 
or a composition? 

Do all the lines on a page begin at the same distance from the 
edge of the sheet? 

Do all the lines on a page end at the same distance from the 
edge of the sheet ? 

Why is each page divided into separate parts in this way? 

Cach part is called a paragraph, and should contain an 
entire thought. 

A paragraph may contain several sentences, but all of 
them should be connected in thought with a single idea. 

A paragraph is a distinct part of a writing or chapter. 

The first line of each paragraph usually begins a little 
further than the other lines from the edge of the paper. 

How are books generally divided? Describe a page of any book 
you have. How are the columns of newspapers divided? What is 
a paragraph? Why are paragraphs used? Why do all these ques- 
tions come under one paragraph? Do they all relate to the divisions 
of printed or written matter? 

Why are paragraphs sometimes numbered? 

II. 

PBACTICE WOBK. 

Write in properly arranged paragraphs your answers to the 
following questions : 

I. What is common to all vegetation? (Roots, stem, leaves, 
etc.) 
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2. What else is common to all fruit-bearing trees? (Buds, 
blossoms, green, ripe fruit, etc.) 

3. What uses can we make of fruit? (Food, raw, cooked, 
jelly, preserves, etc.) 

4. Which fruit do you like best? 



LESSON XLIX. 
POETRY. 

There *s no dew left on tlie daisies and clover ; 

There 's no rain left in heaven. 
I *ve said my " seven times " over and over — 

Seven times one are seven. 

I 'm old — so old 1 can write a letter ; 

My birthday lessons are done. 
The lambs play always ; they know no better : 

They are only one times one. 

What poems have you ever read? Do you like poetry? In this 
poem four lines make a stanza. How many stanzas are given 
above? 

What word in the third Hne sounds like clover? What word in 
the fourth line sounds like heaven? 

Clover is said to vhytne with over, and seven rhymes with 
heaven. What lines in the second stanza rhyme with each other? 

Give the contracted words in full. With what kind of letter does 
each line begin? 

The first word in every line of poetry should begin with 
a capital letter. 
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LESSON L. 

COMPOSITION. 

Look at the picture in Lesson VIII. In that lesson you told what 
you saw in the picture. Now you may tell what you think, in answer 
to the following questions. Write your answers in paragraphs, and 
make such changes in the sentences as you think will improve their 
form. 

1. Was the cat hungry? Was she hungry in the morning, 
at noon, or in the afternoon ? Was she looking for her break- 
fast? Did she see a rat near her? Was it a large rat? Was 
it a black rat? 

2. Did the rat see the cat? Did the rat start to run away? 
Did the cat run after the rat? Did she run faster than the 
rat? Did she catch the rat? Did she bite it? 

3. Was there a large dog near by? Did he hear the noise? 
Did he begin to bark? 

4. Is it probable that he thought there was some fun going 
on ? Is it probable that he barked to have his share of the fun ? 

5. Do dogs sometimes bite cats? Is it possible that this 
dog wanted to bite the cat? 

6. Did the cat hear the dog bark? Was she afraid of the 
dog? Did she drop the rat? Did she run away? 

7. Did the dog see the cat? Did he run after her? Did 
he catch her? 

8. Was the poor rat left alone? Did he crawl to his home? 
Did he live to tell his little ones about his adventures with 
the cat? 
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Your answers under the first paragraph would read about as 
follows : 

A. The cat was hungry. She was hungry in the morning. 
She was looking for her breakfast. She saw a rat near her. 
It was a large rat. It was a black rat. 

After you had connected sentences, transposed words, and made 
other changes, the first paragraph would read about as follows : 

B. One morning, when a hungry cat was looking for her 
breakfast, she saw a large black rat near her. 

Compare A and B with your work and with each other. Explain 
the change. Make similar changes in your answers to the other para- 
graphs^ and explain them, 

II. 

A picture may tell one story to you, and quite another story to 
some one else. ^ Study the picture, and write your answers to the 
following questions: 

1. Where did the cat live? Why did the people who lived 
in the house want a cat ? 

2. Where did they get this cat? Did she watch the rats 
and keep them from getting food ? 

3. How did it happen that pussy was hungry in the morn- 
ing? What was she doing all night? Did her mistress feed 
her in the morning? Was the cat hungry? What did her 
mistress say to her? 

4. Do rats and mice venture out much in the daytime? 
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What did pussy think about getting her breakfast? What 
did she do? 

5. Where did she hunt for a rat? Did she find one there? 
What did she then think ? What did she do ? 

6. Where did she see a rat? How did it happen that the 
rat was so far from the house? 

Make a similar series of questions on the other paragraphs of 
the story. Ask about the rat — what he thought — what he did; 
how the boy and the dog happened to be there ; what the boy 
did; how the story ended, etc. Write your answers, and 
change their form as you think necessary 

III. 

1. Once on a time the rats in an old farmhouse became so 
troublesome that the farmer's wife said: '*We must get a 
good cat.'* 

2. A kind neighbor gave them a cat that watched the rats 
so well that they soon found it difficult to get enough, to eat. 

3. But one night pussy was too lazy to hunt for rats, and so 
she lay down on the mat in the kitchen, and slept till morning. 
She was hungry in the morning, but her mistress said to her : 
'* You must get your own breakfast. You did not watch the 
rats last night, and they ate all the cheese in the pantry." 

4. Now, rats and mice do not venture out much in the day- 
time, and pussy thought that she should have a hard time 

To THE Teacher. — You will see that III covers only the results of developing 
the first paragraph in the lesson. The other paragraphs should be developed in a 
similar way. 
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finding her breakfast, but, being a good cat, she began at once 
to hunt for a rat. 

5. She hunted all through the house, but could not find a 
single rat. Then she thought, '* I will go out into the woods, 
and get a bird or a squirrel." 

6. It happened that a large black rat had been away to call 
on a neighbor, and, late in the morning, was qoming home, 
when the cat saw him. 

Compare your answers under II with the preceding para- 
graphs. Arrange the answers to ydur questions suggested under 
II in the same way^ and give a name to your composition, 

LESSON LI. 
QUOTATIONS. 

1. *'I am going home,'* said little Johnny Town, as he 
threw down the bat and picked up his coat. 

2. " Better play another game first," said Harry Wells, who 
had been playing with him. 

3. "No; I must go now," replied Johnny. 

4. "Do play just one more game," said Willie Cross; and 
the other boys all said that they wished he would do so. 

5. But Johnny knew that it was time to go home, and he said 
that he would play again the next day, but must go home then. 

I. 

What did Johnny Town say in the first paragraph ? 
Tell the exact words that Harry Wells used. 
Tell the exact words that Willie Cross used? 
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W^hen the exact words of a person are repeated and 
stated to have been his words, they are said to be quoted, 
and the exact words form a direct quotation. 

The little marks (" ") which you see before and after the 
exact words used are called quotation marks. 

Quotation marks always inclose direct quotations. 

II. 
practice: work. 

Write anything that you have heard your sister say; quote 
the exact words, and state who used them. 

Write three direct quotations. Be careful in each case to use 
the exact words spoken, and to say who spoke them. 

III. 

What did Johnny say in the fifth paragraph of the story? Are his 
exact words given? Then is what he said a direct quotation? Why 
not? 

'* I will play again to-morrow, but must go home now," said 
Johnny. 

Is the last paragraph a direct quotation? Does it mean the same 
as the statement in paragraph 5 of what Johnny said? 

We can, then, tell what a person says, quoting his exact words in 
direct quotation, or using our own words in indirect quotation. 

An indirei*t quotation tells the substance of what 
some one has said or written, but does not quote the ex- 
act words, nor require quotation marks. 
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IV. 
PRACTIGB WORK. 

Read the first five paragraphs in this lesson. Tell which 
quotations are direct and which are indirect. 

Write the five paragraphs^ changing the direct to indirect 
quotations, and the indirect to direct quotations. 

LESSON LII. 

I. 
QUOTATIONS. 

1. I said to Mr. Brown : ** I will pay you to-morrow." 

2. He replied : ** If you will do this, I will wait." 

3. I told him that I certainly should do as I agreed. 

4. He said that he should depend on it. 

What kind of quotation is used in the first paragraph? 
What kind of quotation is used in the third paragraph? 
Can the person speaking use both direct and indirect quotation in 
telling what he said? 

Who is represented as speaking in the second paragraph? 
With what kind of letter does each direct quotation begin? 
Do any of the indirect quotations .begin with a capital? 

A direct quotation begins with a capital letter. 

II. 

PBAGTIGE WOBK. 

Write the first four paragraphs in this lesson, changing the 
form of the quotation. 
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Write three statements that yon have heard others make^ and 
one statement that you yourself have made. 

Tell whether the statements have the form of direct or indi- 
rect quotation, explain the marks used, and the capital letters. 

Change each statement to a question, and write it in the form 
of a direct quotation. 

Example. — John said that it would rain before night. 
John asked : *' Will it rain before night? " 



III. 

1. ** I will go," said John, '' but not now." 

2. "If you do not go now," replied Henry, **you 
will go alone ! " 

3. ** I will go, but not now," said John. 

4. ** If you do not go now, you will go alone!" re- 
plied Henry. 

Is there any difference in the meaning of the first and third para- 
graphs? Are the words exactly the same in both? In which para- 
graph is the quotation divided? Why must quotation marks be 
placed after go in the first paragraph? Why must they be placed 
before but? 

What punctuation mark stands between the direct quotation and 
the words that tell who is quoted? 

A direct quotation can be separated into two or more 
parts by other words, and still give the exact words used, 
if quotation marks inclose each part. 
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PRACTICIS WORK. 

Write four direct quotations y separate each into two or more 
partSy and use the proper marks, 

IV. 

1. ^'If it rain," said Mary, '* I shall not go. But," she 
added, ** it may not rain." 

2. ** May I go with you?" asked Lucy. 

3. '*Yes, you may go, Lucy," replied Mary, "unless," she 
said, turning to her mother, *' mother, you need her at home." 

What punctuation mark is used after the quotation in the second 
paragraph? Why? When a direct quotation asks a question, what 
punctuation mark is used? Are the quotation marks used too? 

Into how many parts is the quotation in the first paragraph 
divided? How many persons are represented as speaking in the 
third paragraph ? How many persons are spoken to in the third 
paragraph? What are Mary's exact words in paragraph 3? 

PBAOTIC£ WORK. 

Write four sentences, each containing a divided direct quota- 
tioUy represented as being spoken to two persons. 

LESSON LIII. 
DIALOGUE. 

We have learned how to quote what any one has said or written, 
using either direct or indirect quotation. 

There is another way of telling exactly what persons have said, 
without using quotation marks, and still using the very words spoken. 
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This form is commonly used in dialogues, where two or more 
persons are represented as talking for some time with each 
other. 

If Henry and John are talking about going off on some excur- 
sion, their conversation may be represented as follows: 

1. Henry. Will you go with me, John? 

2. John, No, I think not ; I must study to-night. 

3. H. But we shall not be gone long. You can learn 
your lessons after we return. 

4. J. Oh, I have tried that before. It never works well 
with me. 

5. H. Well, stay at home, then. I will ask Tom to go. 

6. y. Why not stay at home yourself, and learn your les- 
sons? We can go on Saturday afternoon, when there will 
be no school. 

7. H. Will you go on Saturday, if I wait till then ? 

8. J. Of course I will. I want to go, but I do not like to 
fail in my lessons. 

9. H. All right. I will study to-night, and we will go on 
Saturday. 

In what paragraphs is Henry represented as speaking? Are his 
exact words used? In the other paragraphs, are John's exact words 
used? 

How do you know who is speaktng in the different paragraphs? 
What is used sometimes instead of the whole name? Do you know 
just as well from the initial as from the name which boy is speaking? 

Are any quotation marks used in these paragraphs? Should 
quotation marks always be used in direct quotations? Are the para- 
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graphs direct quotations? Is there any statement in each paragraph 
that the words were spoken by one boy or the other ? 

• Must there not be such a statement to make tlie paragraph a direct 
quotation? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write a conversation between two of your classmates, using 
the form of indirect quotation. Then change it to direct quota- 
tion, and, finally, use the dialogue form. 



LESSON LIV. 
OUR SCHOOLROOM. 

I. Kind of Room : size — shape — on what floor — pleasant 
or unpleasant — light or dark. 

II. Windows : number — facing in what direction — panes of 
glass in each — blinds — shades. 

III. Doors: how many — leading where — how painted. 

IV. Walls : how covered — what is on them. 

V. Contents: desks — seats — chairs — teachers — pupils — 
visitors. 

Before writing this composition you must study your schoolroom 
carefully. Is it large, small, or of medium size? Is it square, or 
long and narrow? etc. 

Why are there five paragraphs in your composition? Change the 
sentences as in previous lessons, to get the best form of expression. 

•Note.— Sometimes this statement, having been made once or twice, is omitted 
when it is perfectly obvious who spoke. 
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LESSON LV. 

EXCLAMATIONS. 

I. 

1. ** Oh ! " exclaimed Edward ; ** how it hurts ! " 

2. ** Look ! " cried Lucy. ** See the house ! It is on 
fire ! " 

3. **Poor little boy!" said the lady. **What will 
he do!" 

4. ** Hurrah ! We have won the game ! " 

What does Oh express in Edward's exclamation? 

Does how it hurts also express pain ? 

What feeling did Lucy have at seeing the house on fire ? 

What feeling did the lady have for the poor boy? 

Pity, fear, surprise, alarm, hate, and love are human feelings or 
emotions. When any of these are suddenly aroused we often show 
the feeling by one or more words, or by a sentence. 

Edward had a sudden feeling of pain, and he exclaimed, "Oh! " 
We call the word an exclamation. "How it hurts!" is a sentence, 
but, being used to express a sudden feeling of pain, it is also an 
exclamation. 

How many exclamations did Lucy use to express surprise and 
alarm? How many did the lady use to express pity and wonder? 
What emotion is expressed in the fourth sentence? 

An expression used to denote sudden feeling or emotion 
is called an exclamation. 

The exclamation point ( I ) must be placed after each 
exclamation. 
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II. 
PBACTICB WORK. 

Write sentences, each containing one of the following ex- 
clamations : 

alas! hark! see! oh! 

halt! pooh! ^ hurrah! ah! 

Example. — Alas! what has become of him? 

Write four exclamations in the form of a sentence, without 
using either of the above exclamations. 

Example.— How beautiful it is! 

LESSON LVI. 

DESCRIBING-WORDS. 

I. 

There are two books on the table. The teacher wants one of 
them. She says: 

** Please bring the large book, and leave the small one on 
the table/' 

What words does she use to describe the books? 
What kind of words are large and small? 

Mr. Smith owns two horses. One of them is five years old, and 
the other is fifteen. In speaking of them to his wife he said: 

**The young horse is in the yard; the old horse is lame." 

What words described the horses so that Mrs. Smith knew which 
^^-^rse was lame? 
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The old horse was white, and the young horse was black. 
One of the neighbors said to Mr. Smith : 

'* I see that your white horse is lame." 

What word did he use to describe the old horse? 

What four describing-words were used with the word horse ? 

II. 

Point out the describing-ivords in the following sentences : 

I. A white house stood on the high bank of a broad river. 
A little boy rode the black horse along the green lane. 
The bright sun lights up the cheerful room. 
The weather is pleasant, the sun is warm, and the day is fine. 
The tired children are noisy and restless. 



III. 



Use in sentences some dcscribing-zuord zvith each word in the 
following list, 

boy water hot mountain 

girl lions coat blackbirds 

cow lambs shoes Washington 



LESSON LVII. 
ADJECTIVES. 

1. It was a pleasant day in winter. 

2. It was a pleasant winters day. 

Is there any difference in the meaning of these two sentences? 
What word describes day ? What kind of a word is winter's ? 
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What does the possessive form denote? Does winter's describe day, 
or simply tell the season of the year? Do we sometimes have warm 
days in winter? 

3. It was a wintry day. 

What word describes day in the third sentence? 

Are there wintry days in spring and fall? 

Does wintry tell the season of the year, or simply the kind of day? 

4. The day came, but it was cold and rainy. 

5. Helen was a good girl; she was never cross and 
ugly. 

6. The old men stopped ; they were lame, and poor, 
and blind. 

What does // take the place of in the fourth numbered sentence ? 

What words are used with // to describe the day? 

In 5, what words are used with, the word she to describe Helen ? 

What word takes the place of the word men in 6 ? 

What words are used with the word they to describe the men ? 

With what two kinds of words are describing- words used? Give 
four forms of the word man. Use the describing-word old with each 
form. Does the describing-word change its form ? 

Use the describing-word lame with the pronouns /, we^ she, he, it, 
they. Example. — I am lame. 

Can you use a descriptive word with these pronouns without form- 
ing a sentence? In these sentences, what kind of word must there 
always be between the pronoun and the describing- word? 

A word that is used to describe or limit a noun is called 
an a^ective. 
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LESSON LVin. 
FATHER WILLIAM. 



" You are old, Father William," the young man cried. 

" The few locks which are left you are gray. 
You are hale. Father William, a hearty old man. 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

IL 

" In the days of my youth," Father WiUiam replied, 
" I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigor at first. 
That I might never need them at last." 

TJI. 

" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 

" And life must be hast'ning away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death. • 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

IV. 

" I am cheerful, young man," Father William replied. 

" Let the cause thy attention engage : 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 

And He hath not forgotten my age." 

What is the title (or name) of this poem ? With what kind of 
letter should each line of poetry begin ? Explain the quotation marks 
used in the poem. Why does Father begin with a capital ? Find 
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the nouns in the poem, and name the descriptive words used with 
them. 

Find the pronouns in the poem, tell what words they take the places 
of, and name the descriptive words used with them. 

Find the possessive forms of pronouns used in the poem, and tell 
with what words they are used. 

Who is spoken to in the first stanza? What person is speaking in 
the fourth stanza? What person is spoken to? 

With what kind of letter does the word God begin? What word 
does He take the place of in the last line of the poem? 

What letter is left out of hastening? What kind of word is it? 
What mark indicates the omission q{ e ? 

Why is a comma used after oUy in the first line? 

Point out other commas used for a similar reason. 

All names and titles of the Supreme Being should begin 
with capital letters ; and, in many cases, the pronouns also 
which refer to God. 



LESSON LIX. 
THE STORY OF; CHRISTOPHER. 

I. A great many years ago a little boy was born in Genoa, 
Italy. His parents were poor people, and earned their liv- 
ing by combing wool. They named the boy Christopher 
Columbus. 

II. Christopher grew to be a tall, slim lad, with bright eyes 
and sandy hair. He went to school with other boys, and 
learned all he could about the sea that touched the shores of 
Italy. He spent many an hour on the wharves, watching the 
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ships, listening to the stories the sailors told of their voyages, 
and asking questions that they were puzzled to answer. 

III. When he was about fourteen years old he went to sea, 
and sailed here and there along the coasts of Africa and 
Europe. During these voyages he heard many stories of 
brave men who had sailed far to the west, and who, on their 
return, told about lands they had seen beyond the great 
water. 

IV. Christopher began to believe these stories, and wanted 
to sail over the ocean to see for himself the wonderful 
lands. 

But he was poor, and the rich people who owned ships 
thought it foolish to risk them on such a voyage. 

Genoa and Portugal refused to give him even a single ship, 
and he almost gave up his plans; but, at last, Queen Isabella 
of Spain gave him three little ships, and away he sailed, with 
about a hundred men, to find a new world. 

V. After sailing westward for some weeks, the sailors began 
to be afraid, and told Christopher that he must return to 
Spain. But he refused, and still sailed on, full of hope that 
he should yet find land. 

At last, after sailing for seventy- five days, he came to San 
Salvador, which was a beautiful little island not very far from 
our present State of Florida. 

VI. Then he went to Cuba and Haiti, and sailed back to 
Spain to tell the news. He made two more voyages to the 
New World, and then went home to die, unrewarded and 
almost unnoticed. 
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OUTLINE. 



I. Subject of the Story : Birthplace — parents— their oc- 
cupation. 

II. Description of Christopher: His looks— studies — 
on the wharves. 

III. First Voyaqes: At fourteen— where he sailed— what 
he heard. 

IV. His Plans: Believed the stories — wanted to go west — 
could not get ships — helped by Isabella — sailed. 

V. Voyage : Sailors frightened — their demand — his refusal 
— kept on — found land. 

VI. Home: Touched Cuba — Haiti — sailed home — other 
voyages — died. 

Read the story, and any other accounts of Columbus you can 
get. Use the outline given above, and write a composition about 
Christopher without referring to any book. 

LESSON LX. 
PRESENT, PAST, AND FUTURE TIME. 

1. I see John. He is eating his dinner. 

2. I saw John. He was eating his dinner. 

3. You will see John. He will be eating his dinner. 

4. I shall see John, for I shall go to his house. 

5. We shall go away on Saturday. 

In the first paragraph, what is the first verb? What time does the 
form of the verb indicate? What form of the same verb indicates 
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past time? What words may be used with see to denote future 
time? 

In the second sentence of the first paragraph, what time is indi- 
cated by the verb? Was eating indicates what time? Will be eating 
indicates what time? 

What three divisions of time are shown in this lesson? In what 
two ways is the time shown ? 

See denotes what time? Saw denotes what time? What word 
used with see helps to denote future time? With what personal 
p-onouns is shall used to denote future time? 





II. 






PRACTICE WORK. 




runs 


walks sings 


talks 


eats 


drinks r^ads 


rings 


sits 


brings sleeps 


speaks 


plays 


sweeps rides 


writes 



What time is denoted by the forms of the verbs in the above hst? 

Write sentences containing the forms given above^ change 
the forms of the verbs to indicate past timCy and use the 
helping-words will or shall with each of the verbs to indi- 
cate future time. 

Examples. — John rings the bell. John rang the bell. 
John will ring the bell. 

To denote future time, use shall with the first person and 
tvill with the second person and with the third person. 
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LESSON LXI. 

I. 

MODIFYING WORDS THAT TELL WHEN. 

While the form of a verb may show past, present, or future time, it 
is often necessary to know more exactly the time of an action. 

If I say, " John was at home," you will know that he was at home 
some time in the past. But you may ask, " When was he at home? " 
If I should reply, " He was at home yesterday," you would know 
the particular part of the time past when he was at home. 

1. I wrote a letter on Wednesday, and mailed it to-day. 

2. I caught six trout yesterday. 

3. Sarah will go to-morrow. 

What division of time is shown in the first and second paragraphs ? 
What words show the particular part of past time? 

In 3, what word shows a particular part of future time ? 

II. 

PRACTICK WORK. 

Write six qiiestiott-sentcjiccs, using the zvord wheat in each. 
Example. — When will John go to school? 

Write answers to these questions, and tinder line the zuords 
that show when the actions were performed. 

Use the folloiving ivords in sentences y and tell zvhat each 07te 
shoivs : 

early soon always now yesterday 

never late to-day weekly to-morrow 
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LESSON LXIL 
MODIFYING WORDS THAT TELL WHERE. 

1. John was here yesterday. 

2. Where did you say he was then ? 

3. He was here yesterday. 

4. He has gone away now. 

What word in the first paragraph tells where John was? 
What word tells when he was here? 

What word in the fourth paragraph tells where he has gone? 
What kind of word do these words modify? 

pkacticb: work. 

[/se the following words in sentences, and tell what each one 
shows : 



home 


down up there 


yonder 


out 


forward in back 

LESSON LXIIL 
A STORY. 


hither 



*An old farmhouse was once full of rats and mice. 

They gnawed holes everywhere. They nibbled the cheese, 
they ate the bread and the pies, and even drank milk from the 
pans. 

The farmer set traps to catch them, but they were too wise 
to be caught. 

At last the farmer's wife got a cat. 
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"Now," said she, "the rats and the mice will soon find out 
what cats are good for." 

The cat was quick and sly, and the mice and the rats soon 
found it unsafe to go far from their holes. 

The cat caught a great many of them, and at last they held 
a meeting to see what could be done to get rid of the cat. 

**I will tell you what to do," said one old rat. "We must 
put a bell on the cat's neck. Then we can hear her coming. 
She can never catch us then, I am sure." 

They all thought that this was a good plan, and agreed that 
it should be done the very next night. 

One rat said that he knew where there was a bell, and an- 
other offered to get a strong piece of string. 

" But who will tie the bell on the cat ? " asked one little mouse. 

That was a hard question to answer. No one had thought 
of that. 

"Will you do it?" they asked the old rat. 

"I would if I were young," said he; "but I am not spry 
enough to get away from the cat after I have tied the string 
around her neck." 

"Will you do it?" they asked a young, active rat. 

" I would do it," said he, " but I never learned how to tie a 
knot that will hold." 

No one could be found who would even try to fasten the 
bell to the cat, and so the plan was given up. 

Study this story carefully, and then tell it in your own words. 
Make an outline of the points in each paragraph. From your 
outline^ write the story. What name will you give to it ? 
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LESSON LXIV. 
MODIFYING WORDS THAT TELL HOW. 

I. 

1. He reads well. 

2. She writes nicely. 

3. The bird sings sweetly. 

4. We walked rapidly. 

In the first paragraph, what word tells how he reads? 

What words in the other paragraphs tell how the actions are per- 
formed? What do these words modify or limit ? What did the 
modifying words tell in Lessons LXI and LXII? What kind of 
word did they modify? 

A word that modifies or limits the meaning of a verb is 
called an adverb. 

IL 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write six question-sentences, each containing the zvord how. 
Write the anstvers, and mark the adverbs. 

Use the following adverbs in sentences^ and tell what each 
one of them shows : 



kindly 


quickly 


pleasantly 


loudly 


slowly 


noisily 


quietly 


politely 


grandly 


frankly 


honestly 


carelessly 
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LESSON LXV. 

PRONOUN FORMS AFTER IS AND WAS. 

I. 

Copy the following sentences, noticing carefully the words 
that stand after the verbs : 

1. It was John and 1 who were playing ball. 

2. It was I that lost the ball. 

3. Mother thought it was I who made the noise. 

4. It was not I. It was Sarah. 

5. Where is James? Was it he who spoke? 

6. No, sir. It was not he ; it was I. 

7. Is it you and Harry who are whispering? 

8. Yes, ma*am ; it is we. 

9. Is it the girls who are laughing? 

10. It is they. 

11. Is that Mary Gray? 

12. Yes, sir; it is she. 

II. 

Answer the following questions, using I^ you^ he^ she^ 
we^ or they in each sentence: 

1. Was it John who laughed? 

2. Was it the boys who broke the window? 

3. Was it the little girl who was hurt? 
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4. Was it you and Harry who were late? 

5. Who was asking for a book? 

6. John, was it you that whispered? 

7. Was it I who said that? 



LESSON LXVI. 
THIS, THESE, THAT, THOSE. 

I. 

1. I like this book. 

2. These books are full of pictures. 

3. That house yonder is Mr. Smith's. 

4. Those boys in the yard are noisy. 

5. The book in my hand is my book. 

6. The horses in the barn are white. 

What word in the first paragraph points out some particular book? 
What words in the other paragraphs point out particular things? 
Which two of these words show that the particular things are near 
to the speaker? 

Which two show that the objects are not near to the speaker? 
Which word is used for particular things either near or far away? 
Which words are used with nouns meaning but one? 
Which words are used with nouns meaning more than one ? 

Use this and these to refer to what is near the speaker. 
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Use that and those to refer to what is not near the 
speaker. 

Use the to show one or more particular objects without 
regard to where they are. 

II. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

IVriU six sentences, using one of the following words in each : 
this^ that, these, those, the. 

III. 

1. **The boy stood on the burning deck.*' 

2. This hat is not mine. 

3. That one belongs to me. 

4. These flies are troublesome. 

5. Those clouds seem to indicate a shower. 

Tell the use of the first word in each paragraph, 

LESSON LXVII. 
* PHRASES. 

1. The boys swim in the water. 

2. He spoke in a low tone. 

3. He will go in a short time. 

Where do the boys swim? How many words are used in the first 
sentence to show where the action was performed? 

* Note.— The vford phrase may be used for those expressions that modify nouns 
and verbs, to distinguish them from simple adjectives and adverbs. 
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What four words in the second sentence tell how he spoke? 
What four words in the third sentence tell when he will go? 

4. The ship floats on the water. 

5. The sail is made of canvas. 

6. The girls play with their dolls. 

7. He threw the ball to James. 

8. The trees are covered with leaves. 

What word tells something about the ship? What three words tell 
where the ship floats? Explain the uses of the words of canvas^ with 
their dolls ^ to James, with leaves. 

Sometimes, as you have learned, words are used to explain or 
modify the meaning of verbs. A single word may be used, as : '* The 
clouds are overhead'*', or several words, as: "The clouds are above 
our heads'* In the above numbered sentences, point out the verbs, 
and tell what words explain or modify them. 

9. ** Flowers of every hue were growing on the vast 
stretch of prairie land." 

10. Our flag floats over the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

What is asserted oi flo^vers in the ninth paragraph? What words 
describe the flowers? What words modify or explain were growing? 
What words modify stretch ? 

In paragraph 10, where is the flag said to float? Is any particular 
land meant? What words show this? What words modify home? 

Several words may be used with a noun to describe the 
object, or with a verb to explain or modify its meaning. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 

* A AND AN. 

I. 

J. An apple and a book were on the table. 

2. A horse and an ox were in the yard. 

3. A boy has an orange on a plate. 

4. An elderly woman had an old book. 

5. An old man was led along by a dog. 

What words are used with nouns to denote particular objects? 
Which of them show that the object is near? Which of them show 
that the object is not near? Which of them has no regard for place? 

Is any particular apple meant in the first paragraph? 

Is any particular horse meant in the second paragraph? 

What two words, then, are used with nouns when no particular 
object is meant? 

In the numbered sentences, tell why a or an is used instead of ///^ 
in each paragraph. 

II. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Ft// the b/anks in the fottoiving sentences with a or an : 

I. hour and half ago, old man leaning on 

staff asked boy for orange. 

* Note. — A and an have the same meaning. The one is used that is most easily 
pronounced with the woril, and that sounds the best. 

If vowels have been taught, it will be well to show that a is used before a con- 
sonant sound and an before a vowel sound. 
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2. He was honorable man. 

3. At early hour on April day, party of 

young people started on wagon toward the woods. 

4. Never say unkind word. 

5. Never tell untruth. 

6. ** Give beggar inch, and he will take ell." 

7. yoke of oxen were dragging old man in 

cart. 

Write sentences with a or an used before the following list 
of words: 



ax 


angel 


^%% 


old 


evil 


hour 


ox 


honor 


oak 


young 


vile 


home 



LESSON LXIX. 

THE QUEST. 

There was once a restless boy, 

Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the waters danced for joy, 

And the wind was wild and free; 
But he said, " Good mother, oh, let me go ; 
For the dullest place in the world, I know, 
Is this little brown hous 
This old brown house 
Under the apple tree. 
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" I will travel east and west ; 

The loveliest homes I *11 see ; 
And when I have found the best, 

Dear mother, I 'II come for thee. 
I '11 come for thee in a year and a day, 
And joyfully then we '11 haste away 
From this little brown house — 
This old brown house 
Under the apple tree." 

So he traveled here and there, 

But never content was he. 
Though he saw in lands most fair 

The costliest homes there be, 
He something missed from the sea or sky 
Till he turned again, with a wistful sigh, 
To the little brown house— 
The old brown house 
Under the apple tree 

Then the mother saw and smiled. 

While her heart grew glad and free. 
" Hast thou chosen a home, my child? 

Ah, where shall we dwell?" quoth she. 
And he said : " Sweet mother, from east to west. 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and best. 
Is a little brown house — 
An old brown house 
Under an apple tree." 
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Learn and recite this poem. Tell the story in your own 
words. Make an outline showing the chief points in each 
stanza. From your outline zvrite the story in prose. What 
lesson is taught by the poem f 

LESSON LXX. 

PARTS OF A SENTENCE. 

I. 

1. The boy runs. 4. The teacher rings . 

2. The dog barks. 5, I broke . 

3. The snow falls. 6. I saw . 



Which of the above expressions are complete sentences ? What kind 
of sentences are they ? What is spoken of in the third sentence ? 
What is said about snow ? How many parts make up the third sen- 
tence? What is the first part? What does it show? What is the 
second part? What does it do? What word in the first numbered 
sentence denotes the person about whom the verb tells something ? Of 
how many parts is every complete sentence made up ? 

Every complete sentence is made up of two parts. 

One part shows that about which something is said, and 
is called the subject. 

The other part tells something about the subject, and 
is called the predicate. 

What are the subjects and the predicates in the first three num- 
bered sentences ? What kind of word do the other expressions need 
to make good sense? 
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What does the teacher ring ? What did I break ? Whom did 
I see? 

If you place the words that would answer these questions after 
the verbs in 4, 5, and 6, would the sentences be complete? In 5 
who performed the action ? What word shows the object of the 
action? What did the word that you supplied in 4 show? 

Give a sentence in zvhich the subject is represented as acting 
or as doing something. 

*A verb that represents its subject as acting or doing 
something is said to be an active verb. 

Are all the verbs in the numbered sentences active verbs ? Which 
of them require a word after them to complete the meaning ? 

Some active verbs take a noun or a pronoun after them 
to complete their meaning. 

This word is called the object of the verb. 

What objects did you supply in 4, 5, and 6 ? 

II. 

PKACTICK WOBK. 

Write sentences containing the following verbs; tell which of 
them need objects^ and what ivords you have used in your sen- 
tences as objects : 

give print walk 

made write caught 

picked read shear 

* Note.— In questions, active verbs still represent the subject as acting. Ex- 
ample.— Did John strike James? 



eat 


strike 


put 


build 


pat 


open 



FORMS OF PRONOUNS. II7 

LESSON LXXI. 
SUBJECT AND OBJECT FORMS OF PRONOUNS. 

I. 

1. Lucy is sick. I saw her yesterday. 

2. The boys toss the hay. I can see them. 

3. Is it Harry at the door? Do you hear him? 

4. Yes, it is he. I see him. 

5. I saw you yesterday. Did you see me ? 

6. The dog frightened us when we saw him. 

7. Sarah hurt herself on Monday. 

8. Who is there? Is it you, Mary? 

9. Yes, it is I. I want to see you. 

10. Jane is away. She has gone to Newbury. 

Point out the subjects and the objects in the numbered sentences. 
What two forms of the first personal pronoun are used as subjects ? 
What forms are used as objects? Give the subject and the object 
forms of the third personal pronouns. 

In what sentence does the subject represent the same person as 
the object? When the object represents the same person or thing as 
the subject, what is added to the object form of the pronoun ? Point 
out the nouns and the pronouns that are neither subjects nor objects. 

What word means the same as //, in the ninth sentence ? 

In 4, what pronoun stands after the verb ? Is the verb active ? 
What form is he (subject or object) ? Does he mean the same per- 
son as it? What form of the pronouns should follow an active 
verb (subject or object form) ? 
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When a pronoun follows a verb that is not active, it 
should take the subject form if it refers to the same person 
or thing as the subject of the verb. After an active verb a 
pronoun takes the object form. 

II. 

PRACTICE WOBK. 

Write the subject forms of the personal profiotins. 
Write the object forms of the personal pronouns. 
Fill the blanks in the folloiving sentences with the proper 
forms of the personal pronouns : 

1 . can see . 6. is sick. 

2. are classmates. 7. were at school. 

3 It was . 8. Were there ? 

4. Was it ? 9. Yes, saw . 



5. Boys, is it ? 10. Yes, is 



LESSON LXXII. 
WORDS THAT SHOW POSITION OR RELATION. 

I. 

1. My books are on the table. 

2. The slate is under the table. 

3. Mary is standing by the window. 

4. The dog ran through the streets. 

5. The nest is on a limb of the tree. 

6. Mary, come to me ; I will give the book to you. 
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7. When you see Lucy, please hand this to her. 

8. Alfred has a boat. Who gave it to him ? 

9. Come with us, Jane. We will go into the house. 

In I, what word shows the relative positions of the books and. the 
table ? 

10. My books are the table. 

With what word can you fill the blank to show a different position 
of the books in reference to the table? What word in 2 shows the 
relation of the slate and the table ? What word will you use instead 
of under to show a different relation ? 

What words in the other numbered sentences show relation or 
position ? What word does the phrase on the table modify ? What 
other phrases are used in the numbered sentences, and what do they 
modify ? What two words does on connect ? 

In 6, what does to connect ? What is the form of me (subject or 
object) ? What form of a pronoun must follow a connecting-word 
that shows relation ? 

In 5, between what words does <?/*show the relation ? What kinds of 
words may these relation-words connect ? In which of these sentences 
do connecting- words show the relation between nouns and verbs ? 

A word used to connect a noun or a pronoun to some 
other word, and to show the relation between them, is 
called a preposition. 

The noun or the pronoun (which must take the objective 
form) that follows a preposition is called its object. 

What words in the numbered sentences are the objects of prepositions ? 
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PBACnCB WORK. 
II. 

Use each of the following words in a sentence, and tell what 
zvords they connect. Four of the objects should be profiotins : 

to for over into 

on with under above 

at from through beneath 

III. 

Copy the following exercises, and fill the blanks with prepo- 
sitions : 

1 . What is the matter the door ? 

2. The boy went the pond and leaped the water. 

3. Little fish were swimming the pond. 

4. I live Baltimore, Maryland. 

5. I will wait you. 

6. I bought this book Mr. Green. 

7. I put some money my pocket, but it slipped 

a hole and dropped the street. 

8. If twenty-five cents are divided five boys, how 

many will each have? 

9. If ten cents are divided two boys, how many will 

each have? 

10. Susan went Brighton and Arlington 

Monday. 

11. Come the house me. 

12. Jane threw the letter the fire. 
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LESSON LXXIII. 
A GENERAL REVIEW. 

1. *' I see an old squirrel," said Frank. "He sits 
quietly on a limb of the elm in Dr. Brown's yard." 

2. Harry said that he did n*t see the squirrel, and 
asked where he was. 

3. Frank. He 's on the top limb. Can't you see him ? 

4. Hurrah ! how well those boys play ! This game 
is ours. 

5. Now, George, bring the boys' exercises here. 

Find in the numbered sentences one word of each kind you have 
learned; describe it and tell its use in the sentence. Point out two 
statement-sentences, one imperative sentence, and one sentence in 
declarative form that is used as an exclamation. 

Of how many parts is every sentence made up ? What are the 
parts ? What kinds of words must there be in every sentence ? Why ? 
Of what use are shortened forms of words ? Which forms in the num- 
bered sentences are contractions ? Why ? Which are abbreviations ? 
Why ? Explain the use in these sentences of capital letters, of the 
different marks, and of «, an^ the, this, and those. When is these used ? 
What words tell hoiu^ when^ or where ? What name is given to these 
words ? What do they modify ? What describing- words are in these 
sentences ? What do they describe ? What name is given to them ? 
What do the prepositions and their objects form ? What do the 
phrases modify ? 

What is a common noun ? a proper noun ? Give three nouns in the 
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singular number. Change them to the plural. How are their plurals 
formed ? Give their possessive forms in both numbers. How are their 
possessives formed? How many forms do nouns have? What are 
they ? When is an apostrophe used without s in the possessive form ? 

What words take the place of nouns ? How many personal pro- 
nouns are there? Why are they called personal? How many and 
what persons do they show? How many and what forms do they 
have ? Which pronoun is always a capital ? Which pronoun gener- 
ally uses the same forms in both numbers? Which forms are used 
after is and was? Which forms are used after active verbs or 
prepositions ? 

What is a quotation ? How many kinds of quotations are there ? 
Explain each from i and 2. What is a dialogue ? Write i, 2, and 3 
m the form of direct quotations. Change them to indirect quotations. 
Change them to the dialogue form. In these direct quotations, what 
time do the verb forms indicate ? Change the forms to denote past 
time. Use the helping-words with the present forms to denote future 
time. With which person does shall assert simple future action ? With 
which persons does will denote simple future time ? 

How many words are there in your name? What is an imtial ? 
What mark is used with it ? What kind of noun is your name ? Are 
all names proper nouns ? Why not ? What is meant by a title ? Do 
you know any person who has a title ? What is it, and what does it 
mean ? What is the use of titles ? What words in names or in titles 
are sometimes written without a capital letter ? 

What are the parts of a letter, and what does each part show ? What 
is meant by margin? Why is there a margin on written or printed 
paper ? What is a paragraph ? Why are paragraphs used ? In 
poetry, what takes the place of paragraphs ? What is a stanza ? 
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1. *THE SEASONS. 

I. The Year : how divided — months in each season. 

II. Winter: cold — no vegetation — snow — ice — sports 
— skating — sliding — snowballing — parties. 

III. Spring: snow melts — birds come -^- warm rains — 
leaves and blossoms appear — plowing — planting. 

IV. Summer : warm — trees covered with fruit — berries — 
vacation — sports — swimming — fishing — baseball. 

V. Fall : cooler — ripe fruit — nuts — grain — melons — 
vegetables — gathered for winter. 

VI. Compare : which is best — why ? 

2. THE blacksmith. 

I. Appearance: large — strong — beard — hair — dress. 

II. His Shop: where it stands — how it looks — what is in 
it — forge — bellows — tools. 

III. His Work: shoeing horses, oxen, etc. — shoe — how 
made — how fastened on — use of shoe — other work. 

* To THE Teacher. — These studies follow the plan used in previous lessons, and 
may serve as models for similar original work from other sources. 

The entire topic under each head should be developed by an oral exercise, before 
any formal attempt is made to write a composition. The supplementary work may 
(a) give information ; (fi) show the child how and where to obtain further knowledge ; 
(c) bring out and make definite the knowledge he already has; (^) correct wrong 
forms; (<?) aid in paragraphing. Under the Picture Study, bring out the main 
thought of the picture, discuss the objects necessary to this thought, show how each 
object contributes to it, and make a clear distinction between the real and the 
imaginative. 

When pupils are able to prepare their own outlines and to develop pictures for 
themselves, topics and pictures should be given them for original work. 
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3. AN ADVENTURE. 

Subject: one day — lady and dog — in woods — lady sat 
on stump — near water — dog played. 

What Happened: lady saw cat — on log — floating by — 
mewing — told dog to fetch her — dog swam to log — took 
cat in his mouth — brought her to shore. 

The Cat: half dead — revived — went home with lady. 

Results: cat grateful to dog — dog and cat friends — 
played together — ate together — dog took care of cat. 



PICTURE STUDY AND COMPOSITION. 
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4. Make a series of questions about this picture, and, from your 
answers, write a composition. 

5. OUR COUNTRY. 

I. Discovered: by Columbus — when — how — who lived 
here. 

TI. Settlers: Pilgrims — Puritans — Quakers — Dutch. 

III. Growth : settlements — acquired territory — immigra- 
tion — character of people — inventions. 

IV. Wars: Indian — French and Indian — 1776 — 18 12 — 
Mexican — 1 862 — 1 898. 

V. Present: size — population — resources — standing. 

VI. Love of Country: why — how shown — what should 
we do for her ? 
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FIRST BOOK IN LANGUAGE. 




6. Make an outline of a story about this little girl and her mother. 
Tell who she was, where they lived, where the mother had been, 
what had happened, and how glad the child was to see her. 



7. OUR WORLD. 

I. The Earth : shape — size — motions — seasons. 

II. Surface: how divided — how much land — how much 
water — what lives on land — in water. 

III. Interior: coal — oil — gas — metals — stone — uses. 

IV. Man : races — describe — homes — habits — dress. 

V. Special : your home — city or country — chmate — 
people — productions. 
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